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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


SPEAKER CANNON’S DEFIANCE 


HE breach in the Republican party was still further widened 
last week when Speaker Cannon declared the “insurgents ” 
were not Republicans, and said he stood with President Taft in 
maintaining that the Payne Tariff Law is the best the country has 
ever had. It has been evident from the newspaper comment and 
report since the President’s tariff defense at Winona that many 
“Roosevelt Republicans” are classing President Taft, Secretary 
Ballinger, Speaker Cannon, and Senator Aldrich together as re- 
actionaries, and are already beginning a campaign to renominate 
Mr. Roosevelt in 1912. As a part of this movement, Senator 
Cummins, of Iowa, is out to defeat every follower of Cannon in 
the House and elect men of the “progressive” type. Inhis speech 
at Elgin, [ll., on Tuesday evening of last week Speaker Cannon 
said: 


“In this campaign to be waged by Senator Cummins the issue 
appears to be whether the seven Senators and twenty members of 


the House who voted against the Tariff Bill constitute the Repub- 
lican party or whether the majority of Republican members of 


Congress and the President who signed the bil) make up the 
Republican party. 

“These people under the leadership of Senator Cummins and 
Senator La Follette cal] themselves Republicans, but if they are, 
then I am something else.” 


Referring to the charge that he is a “czar,” Mr. Cannon 


remarked : 

“There has been a lot of people and newspapers who have de- 
lighted in saying that 1] am a czar in the House and that | have 
more power than St. Peter. I tell you that all this story is but as 
the sounding brass and the tinkling cymbal, made to deceive the 
people.” 


Then holding back the lapels of his coat, standing erect, and 
throwing back his head, he shouted dramatically : 


“Behold Mr. Cannon, the Beelzebub of Congress. Gaze on this 


noble manly form—me Beelzebub, me the Czar!” 


To judge from the newspaper comment, the Speaker has not 
improved his position by this defiance of the insurgent wing of his 
party. “President Taft might well pray to be saved from an ally 
like Uncle Joe Cannon,” exclaims the New York Evening Post 
(Ind.); and the New York G/loéde (Ind. Rep.) finds it hard to see 
what Cannon hopes to gain “by such a mixture of egotism and 
misrepresentation,” and thinks “the ‘spectacle is not likely to re- 
store his dwindling repute for good sense and sobriety.” More- 


over: 


“Having unfairly assailed his opponents with misrepresenta- 


tions, having abandoned pretense of that impartiality which is the 
first duty of the presiding officer of a parliamentary body, Speaker 
Cannon is likely to have a stormy time henceforward. With him 
in the chair it is practically impossible to expect orderly procedure. 
Blows, increasing in vigor, will be exchanged, factionalism will 
increase, and persona) wrang)ing wil] occur unti] there is another 
Speaker. There is thus reason for thinking that ‘Uncle Joe,’ even 


tho he has been right, has outlived his usefulness as head of the 
House.” 


William Allen White is quoted in the Chicago Record-Herald as 
saying that the Republicans of Kansas are going to make a clean 
sweep of the Cannon Congressmen from that State. No reaction- 


ary Representative is to be overlooked. Says Mr. White: 


“Emma Goldman in her palmiest days never made so many 
anarchists as Joe Cannon. The people are tired of Cannon, 
They are going to retire him from public life. 

“Here in the West and Middle West the great movement for 
progress is we)) under way, and nothing can stop it. Before the 
end of the Taft Administration the progressive element of the Re- 
publican party will be in control, The end of things reactionary 
is in sight. 

“T believe that the Parsons charges against Cannon confirm all 
that his enemies ever have charged against him. No scanda) in 
American politics has been more disgraceful than that, and any 
Kansas Congressman who attempts to stand by Cannon will have 
to defend his robbery of elections and prostitution of the ballot.” 


The men of the Middle West think the President was misled on 
the tariff issue by Cannon and Aldrich, says the New York 7imes 
(Ind. Dem.), and they would like some evidence that he wi)) not 
be similarly misled on other issues : 


“They say that if these men:could balk the President as com- 
pletely as they did in the matter of the tariff, as to which his inten- 
tions were apparently clear and sincere and his pledges definite 
and complete, he will be unable to accomplish anything against 
them in other matters which he now brings forward, Practically 
the men of the Middle West will not again give their confidence 
to Mr. Taft until he has shown that he can resist these men and 


the forces behind them.” 


Mr, Cannon’s talk leaves matters where they were, remarks the 
Chicago Record-Herald (Ind.), which adds: 


“We simply have a little more light from the Speaker himself 
on his notions and processes. The Parsons charge stands, as does 
the fact stated by William Allen White—that the progressive West 
is ‘tired ’ of Cannon and Cannonism, and that the revolt against the 
reactionary régime in Congress means a clean sweep at an early 
day.” 

According to a dispatch to the New York 4 merican from William 
Hoster, its staff correspondent with the President on his tour, 
every day brings fresh evidence of an approaching clash between 
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President Taft and Speaker Cannon.- As an instance he cites the 
following—writing from Gregory, Texas, on October 22: 


“The President to-day in his address before the Inland Water- 
ways Convention at Corpus Christi, once more declared positively 
in favor of a bond issue large enough to carry through a compre- 
hensive plan of inland waterway improvement. 

“Tt was this project, first broached by Taft at the Conservation 
Congress in Washington, before his inauguration as President, 
that Cannon sat down on hard, declaring he would not consent to 
any issue of bonds. 

“The President remembers how Uncle Joe packed the House 
Conference Committee in the late tariff fight, and he is not ina 
mood to tolerate much longer the pullback methods of the Speaker. 
There will be smooth sailing at the forthcoming session of Con- 
gress, for it is not the policy of the President to imperil his whole 
program by an open break with the Speaker. But there is that in 
the reiteration to-day by the President of his bond-issue plan which 
indicates a determination on his part to stand his ground. 

“In making the trip around the country with the President, the 
American correspondent has learned that if there is one question 
about which Republicans everywhere are concerned, it is the 
elimination of Cannonism. 

“There are differences in the great Middle West with regard to 
the tariff, differences elsewhere on the conservation policy, but 
there is unanimity everywhere on the point that,Cannon is an in- 
cubus to the Republican party, and that if the party is compelled 
to carry him through the next Congressional campaign, all hope 
of saving the House to the Republicans may as well be abandoned.” 


TAMMANY BEFORE THE MIRROR 


A. PUBLIC familiar with that disturbing and sinister picture, 
“Tammany as seen by its enemies,” will doubtless contem- 

plate with some bewilderment another study of the same model 
now being exhibited in the pages of Van Norden’s Magazine. It 
will be truly difficult to associate this benign and ingratiating por- 
trait with the arch-corruptionist, the political tyrant, the boon ally 
of big and little criminals, for years so graphically portrayed by 
the reform press and pulpit. Under the caption, “Why Tammany 
Wins,” we are invited to contemplate Tammany as Tammany sees 
itself. The artist responsible for the later picture signs himself 
merely “A Leader,” but according to the editor of the magazine 
he is really none other than “Boss” Charles F. Murphy—altho 
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NO USE! 
— Wilder in the Chicago Record-Herald. 
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Mr. Murphy modestly disclaims the distinction. From this leade: 
who prefers to remain incognito we learn that “the splendid, 
patriotic, philanthropic, and civic record of Tammany Hall 
almost as old as the Republic itself, needs no defense”; that it is 
“the most perfect political organization the world has ever known” ; 
that “if there were no Tammany Hall there would be no Demo- 
cratic party ”; and that to say that it survives by graft or any other 
form of dishonesty is “a malicious absurdity.” We are assured, 
moreover, that “Tammany on its own record stands for honest, 
intelligent, business-like administration; it stands for municipal 
patriotism, and it fights with all its strength every attempt to 
abridge the power of the municipality in favor of the State.” The 
present administration of New YorkCity, in spite of a certain lack 
of cooperation on Mayor McClellan’s part, is “the best in its 
history.” 

Among other interesting items of inside information vouchsafed 
us by “A Leader” are the following: Tammany Hall believes that 
the Police Department should be absolutely divorced from politics. 
It “does not thrust its organization down the throats of any one,” 
but “welcomes all Democrats who are willing to abide by its rules 
—no others need apply.” It does not coerce its office-holders, but 
“if a man in office has not sense enough to take a hint he soon finds 
himself outside the breastworks.” Its strength “does not rest on 
the patronage it may bestow.” Tammany “makes a business of 
city administration; that sums it up.” 

Turning to the case of the anti-Tammany reformers, we are re- 
minded that they have never “made good,” and that in conse- 
quence “no anti-Tammany administration has ever succeeded 
itself.” We read: 


“They have not done what they said they would do. Instead 
they have left behind a record of misgovernment, extravagance, 
and a long list of municipal rights ceded to the State government, 
until New York fis the most unfortunately situated city in the 
country, if not the world, in that respect. Contributing 70 per 
cent. of the money to run the State, it is exploited by every com- 
bination of rural legislators that may be formed. It is only neces- 
sary to recall the Strong and the Low administrations, dominated 
by Republican leaders, and the unenviable records made then, to 
realize the truth of this statement. Go back farther and study the 
anti-Tammany administration of 1884. The aldermen elected on 
the County Democracy ticket of that year voted for the Broadway 
railroad steal of Jacob Sharp. They were known as the ‘Boodle 
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MURPHY’S ALLY. 
—Carter in the New York American. 


HOT SHOT. 
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The colossal statue on the right, variously known as “ Purity” and the “ Defeat of Slander ” was erected in Longacre Square, New York City, at the beginning 


of the present municipal campaign. It is regarded as Tammany’s protest against criticisms of the city government. 
Union Square, is the * retort artistic’ of the Committee of One Hundred, an independent anti-Tammany organization. 


The lady and the tiger group, exhibited in 


SOME POLITICAL “ART NOUVEAU.” 


Aldermen,’ and some were sent to prison. There was not one 
Tammany man accused at that time.” 


That famous political bugaboo, the autocratic Tammany “ boss” 
is really “the silliest of fictions”: 


“Some such leaders may have had real existence somewhere at 
some time, but notin Tammany Hall. Instead of being the ‘boss,’ 
as these people would have him, the leader of Tammany Hall is 
and always has been ‘the bossed’; instead of being Czar, he isa 
serf; instead of being leader in reality heis the ‘led.’ His ‘bosses,’ 
his czars, his leaders are and always have been, the majority of 
the Democratic voters allied to Tammany Hall. This body of 
men may express their will through district leaders, but their de- 
sires are none the less plain. The majority rules in Tammany 
Hall and that goes from the big leader to the election precinct 
captain. It is the secret of Tammany Hall’s success at the polls; 
itis Why Tammany Wins.” 


This leads naturally to a pen portrait of Charles F. Murphy, 
“the greatest leader Tammany Hall has ever had”: 


“He is an ideal political leader. He does not lack, so far as I 
can see, in one éssential. He is cool, deliberate, far-sighted, and 
clear-headed. He possesses, to a remarkable degree, the ability 
to ascertain and to analyze public sentiment, and to that he adds 
an executive ability of the highest order. He would succeed in 
any business just as he has succeeded in politics. He is his own 
severest critic, and he holds himself more rigidly to the cardinal 
principles of the organization than any otherman. The manseems 
to be almost entirely impersonal. His own individuality is almost 
entirely eliminated in everything that he may do. Altho he may 
suggest, advise, or counsel, yet not one person living, I believe, 
can show that he personally ever took the initiative in any one 
thing. ‘Everything is the organization, and the organization is 
everything,’ is his maxim, and he never forgets it.” 

While Tammany thus paints its own smiling portrait, and that 
of its leader, in Van Norden’s Magazine, George Kibbe Turner 
in McClure’s tells us how New York City, under Tammany’s 
rule, has become the leading center of the white-slave trade of the 


world. Without political protection, says Mr. Turner, this busi- 


ness could not exist. ‘To quote briefly from his concluding 
sentences ; 


“The exploitation of a popular government by the slum politi- 
cian is a curious thing, always. I satsome time ago with a veteran 
politician, for many years one of the leading election-district cap- 
tains of the Tammany Bowery organization, conversing sociably 
jn the parlor of his profitable Raines-law hotel. 


“The people love Tammany Hall,’ said my host. ‘We use ’em 
right. Whena widow’s in trouble, we see she has her hod of coal ; 
when the orphans want a pair of shoes, we give it to them.’ 

“It was truly and earnestly {said. .As he spoke, the other half 
of the political financing was shown. The procession of the 
daughters of the East Side filed by the open door up-stairs with 
their strange men. It was the slum leader’s common transaction. 
Having wholesaled the bodies of the daughters at good profit, 
he rebates the widow’s hod of coal.” 


DIVORCE STATISTICS 


HE South is the great matrimonial region of the United 
States, according to the statisticians of the Census Bureau. 

Thus a matrimonial map of the country shows Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, Texas, Florida, and Mississippi in the lead with an annual 
marriage-rate of more than 450 per 10,000 of the adult unmarried 
population. Thesame chart, which we reproduce with this article, 
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DIVORCE-RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION IN 1900 
This diagram affords a comparison between the divorce rate in the 
United States and in certain foreign countries 


shows Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, and Louisiana close on the 
heels of the leading group, while South Carolina, sobered, perhaps, 
by the knowledge that its Constitution makes no provision for 
divorce, lags so far behind its Southern sisters in the matter of 
marriages that it falls into the same class as those conspicuously 
non-matrimonial States, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Cali- 
fornia. Roughly speaking, however, we may regard the Mason 
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MARRIAGE MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, 
This chart is based on the average annual number of marriages 


per 10,000 adult unmarried population in the various States and 
Territories. 


and Dixon line as dividing the marrying from the non-marrying 
States. Again, classifying the States according to their proclivity 
toward divorce, we find an entirely different line of division. Thus 
according to another map—which makes no allowance, however, 
for the varying stringency of the divorce laws—the West is the 
region of divorces, while the Atlantic seaboard States are depicted 
as shining exemplars of fidelity. The highest divorce-rate, that 
of 513 fer 100,0co of the married population, is registered against 
Washington, while Delaware is proud to be last in the procession 
with a rate of only 43 per 100,000.. 

Turning from these maps to the other statistics presented, we 
learn that the number of divorces for the country’ as a whole is 
increasing out of all proportion to the increase in population. 
Already our divorce rate is higher than that of any other country 
except Japan. Another statement that affords food for thought is 
that the divorce rate in all sections falls off during a period of 
commercial and industrial depression. 

Comparing the increase of divorce with the increase of popula- 
tion, the census report says: 


“Between 1870 and 1880 the rate of increase for population was 
30.1 per cent., and for divorce, 79.4 per cent. In the succeeding 





THOUSANDS OF DIVORCES 














SHOWING NUMBER OF DIVORCES GRANTED FOR CERTAIN 
SPECIFIED CAUSES, FROM 1867 TO 1906. 


decades, 1880 to 1890, and 18g0 to 1900, the rate of increase for ° 


divorce and the rate for population both declined somewhat, yet 
the rate for divorce remained markedly higher than the rate for 
population. The difference in the relative size of the two rates 
was in fact greater in the decade 1890 to 1900 than in either of the 


DIVORCE MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 
This diagram is based on the average annual number of divorces 


per 10c,ooo married population in the various States and Ter- 
ritories 


other decades. In the decade 1890 to 1900 the rate of increase in 
divorce was no less than three times the rate for population, while 
in the decade 1870 to 1880 the rate for divorce was only two and 
two-thirds times the rate for population.” 


The evidence tends to show that at least one marriage in every 
sixteen contracted under present conditions will ultimately be dis- 
solved by divorce, “and it seems reasonable to: suppose that the 


ratio is nearer 1 to 12.” To those who regard these figures as so 


startling as to be difficult of acceptance the report has something 
to say in explanation: 


“Possibly many people will feel that the figures here presented 
are not confirmed by their personal observation of the relative 
frequency of divorce. But it should be remembered that the 
comparison relates only to marriages that have been terminated— 
either by death or divorce. Existing marriages:do not enter into 
the ratio. To be evidence for or against the figures personal 
observation must extend to marriages throughout their entire dura- 
tion. Again it should be remembered that the figures relate to 
marriages in all classes of the community. Probably they repre- 
sent every occupation, every degree of wealth, and every position 
in the social scale. 

“The community with respect to its attitude toward divorce 
might, if the requisite data were available, be divided into a num- 
ber of classes. At the one extreme would be the class which has 
so little regard for the marriage tie that new sexual unions are 
entered into without legally dissolving the marriage already con- 
tracted. Thisclass makes no contribution to the divorce statistics. 
Just above it would be the class where the marriage relationship, 
lightly entered into, is lightly dissolved, but not without the legal 
sanction of divorce. At the other extreme would be the class in 
which the marriage tie is regarded as too sacred to be dissolved 
under any circumstances, either with or without legal sanction. 

“The probability of divorce would, of course, differ widely be- 
tween these different classes, and observations in respect to divorce 
made by persons in one class might not harmonize at all with ob- 
servations made by persons in another class. The figures here 
presented represent the conditions prevailing not in any one class, 
but in all classes combined.” 


Two-thirds of the divorces granted in the United States between 
1887 and 1906 were granted to the wife. Classifying by occupa- 
tion, we find that actors and professional showmen report more 
divorces in proportion to their numbers than any other class. To 
quote further: 


“Musicians and teachers of music seem to rank next to actors in 
the relative frequency of divorce. In South Dakota they rank first, 
in West Virginia they share first place with the actors, while in 
three of the remaining States they are second, in three, third, and 
in one, fourth. Commercial travelers apparently rank third. 

“The figures at the other extreme are not so decisive. They 
tend to show, however, that divorce is least frequent among agri- 
cultural laborers and clergymen.” 
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AMERICAN FEELING FOR ESTRADA 


| N spite of conflicting reports and meager details of the progress 

of the revolutionary movement in Nicaragua, there seems to 
be a pretty general agreement with the prediction of the Provi- 
dence Journal that “President José Santos Zelaya is about to be 
ousted, after a long and picturesque career.” The essential weak- 
ness of Zelaya’s position, according to this paper, lies in the fact 
that there is “a genuinely popular movement against him” in the 
country he has so long governed, amovement which has the almost 
unanimous support of the American element in the Mosquito Coast 
section. 

The New York Evening Post finds “the tone of the American 
” “decidedly favorable to General Estrada,” “and against 
Zelaya.” This position is based upon the belief that Estrada 
“will reduce import and export duties,” and “ will throw open gov- 
ernment concessions to foreign capital.” ‘he ; 


press 
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any victories at all it is not beyond belief that President Diaz will 
grasp the opportunity to acknowledge the provisional government, 
and such action by Mexico would probably be followed by a similar 
declaration by other nations.” 


OUR NEW “DREADNOUGHT” 


HE new American battle-ship De/aware, now practically 
ready for commission, is pronounced by the New York Suz 

“the most powerful battle-ship in the world,” but a further read- 
ing of the same editorial shows it will not long remain the most 
powerful. “Super-Dreadnoughts” are now building in England, 
in Germany, and in our own shipyards that will relegate it to the 
second class, and by the time the super-Dreadnoughts are ready 
for sea, others may be building that will make them out of date, 
illustrating the remark that a battle-ship is obsolete before it is 





Spokane Spokesman-Review thinks that the 
Americans at Bluefields have good reason to | 
feel pleased over prospects of a new régime, C 
because they “have had to submit to Zelaya’s 
bleeding processes ” and because Nicaragua’s 
commercial development has been retarded 
by the “grasping characteristics of its Gov- 
ernment.” Similarly the Philadelphia Pudlic 
Ledger, after conceding that Zelaya “has in 
some respects done well by his country,” says: 


“But he has built up a system of monopo- 
lies and concessions which are fatal to the 
full development of the resources of the 
country and to its legitimate progress along 
commercial and industrial lines. These con- 
cessions have been the endless‘ source of 
friction with the rest of the world, for while 
they are all claimed to be in direct violation 
of the Constitution of Nicaragua, their 

















holders have never hesitated to call in the aid 
of foreign governments to sustain their rights 
under them. 

“The real point of interest, therefore, in the 
conflict in progress in Nicaragua, is not the 
fate of Zelaya or the personality of his successor, but the policy 
to be pursued by the new Government with respect to the con- 
cessions.” 

An “American Resident” of Nicaragua, writing to the New 
York Sw, places much confidence in the “good character” and 
“large administrative experience ” of the revolutionary leader, and 
goes on to say :. 


“Should he succeed in displacing Zelaya his first task will be to 
restore to life the industries of the country, which without any ex- 
ception that now occurs to me are gasping under the weight of 
concessions and monopolies. These concessions and monopolies 
are all illegal; that is to say, they are all in conflict with the Con- 
stitution, which says that every monopoly and special privilege is 
forbidden; they have been generally procured and maintained by 


corruption; many, the most oppressive of them, are owned by 
Americans. 


“These must be swept away and the rivalry of free capital es- 
tablished. There is no other way to restore industry.” 

The Charleston Vews and Courier expresses its belief that “the 
United States is certain to become involved now that the revolu- 
tion is in progress,” since Zelaya, “safe in his mountain fortress,” 
“cared little for international agreements or rights,” and “satis- 
faction of the American claims could only come from a new govern- 
ment.” This paper says that “the master hand of President Diaz, 


of Mexico,” may be seen in the present revolution and remarks 
further : 


“The suspicion has been strong for some time that Mexico 
Wishes to extend her borders to the south, and Zelaya has never 
been popular in Mexico. If the insurgents are able to achieve 


THE MOST POWERFUL BATTLE-SHIP IN THE WORLD. 


This new American “ Dreadnought,” the Delaware, has.a normal displacement of 21,500 tons, and her 
engines develop 25,000 horse-power. 
so placed in turrets that they can all be fired in one broadside. 


The photograph shows only six of her ten 12-inch guns, which are 


completed. At present, however, as 7he Sun says, “the Deda- 
ware’s superiority to all the British Dreadnoughts can not be 


challenged.” In proof of this, it goes into the following details: 


“The normal displacement of the Delaware is about 21,500 
tons, as compared with 18,600 tons of the Bellerophon type, and 
in designed horse-power the figures are 25,000 and 23,000 respect- 
ively. In speed perhaps there will not be any margin to speak of 
between the American big ship and the British; the Delaware's 
contract called for 21 knots, and the Bellerophon in her official 
trials made 21.9 knots and has since attained 22.1. The main 
batteries of both ships consist of ten 12-inch guns, so arranged as 
to be fired in one broadside, but the De/aware’s subsidiary bat- 
teries will have more power, consisting of fourteen 5-inch guns, 
four three-pounders, ‘four one-pounders, two machine guns 30 
caliber, and two 3-inch field guns, the ordnance design being to 
give her as much protection as possible against torpedo attacks. 
The Bellerophon, on the other, hand, carries one minor battery of 
sixteen 4-inch guns. The torpedo strength of the British ship is, 
however, greater, four submerged tubes (broadside) and one sub- 
merged (stern); while the Delaware will be equipped with but 
two torpedo tubes. In armor the American battle-ship easily has 
the advantage with her 11-inch belts amidships, at the ends and 
on the deck slopes, as compared with the Bellerophon’s eleven 
inches amidships, six inches forward, and four aft, with but two 
and three-quarter inches for the deck slopes. The turrets of the 
Delaware have a protection of from eight to twelve inches, while 
the turret belt of the Bellerophon is uniformly eight.” 


The Delaware will soon-be followed by the Worth Dakota, now 
nearly completed, and the //orida and Utah will be ready in 


about a year, all of the sametype. These will be followed by the 
Arkansas and Wyoming, two super-Dreadnoughts of 26,000 tons 
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each. The Ye/aware is compared with the great German battle- 
ships thus: 


“It may be said in brief that the De/aware is superior to the 
Nassau and Westfalen, launched in 1908, which are of about the 
displacement of the ‘improved Dreadnoughts’ (Bellerophon type) ; 
and that as between the De/aware and the six battle-ships of the 
Ersatz Oldenburg type of 21,000 tons displacement there will not 
be much to choose, altho it should be said that the largest German 
battle-ships will carry a main battery of twelve, instead of ten, 
12-inch guns. On the other hand, they will be almost two knots 
slower than the De/aware.” 


THE MEETING OF THE PRESIDENTS 


LTHO no anxiety in foreign chancelleries, no excitement in 
the world’s stock exchanges, none of the manifestations of 
delight, indignation, and uneasiness which mark an interview be- 
tween European sovereigns, were, as one paper remarks, occa- 
sioned by the recent meeting of President Taft and President 
Diaz on the banks of the Rio Grande, the event is regarded as 
something very much more than a mere picturesque incident. Our 
own press, perhaps, do not go so far as the London 77ses, which 
remarks that “never in the course of its history has the New World 
witnessed international courtesies of deeper interest than those 
between the Presidents of the United States and Mexico.” Yet 
the Washington 7Zzmes predicts from this meeting “far-reaching 
results in making our way smooth in all the Latin-American coun- 
tries,” while the Hartford Courant sees “something quasi-sacra- 
mental in the affair,” since it was “the outward and visible sign of 
an international friendliness which we all hope will grow closer 
as the years goon.” Along the boundary between the two coun- 
tries, the Chicago Record-Hera/d reminds us, this feeling of friend- 
liness is at present none too vigorous. 

When President Diaz paid his respects in person to President 
Taft at El Paso it was the first time the head of a foreign govern- 
ment ever crossed the boundary of his country to greet and be 
greeted by the President of the United States. When President 
Taft crossed the border to Juarez and returned the visit on Mexi- 
can soil, he shattered an unwritten Jaw that Presidenf Roosevelt 
had already fractured by his trip to the Panama Canal Zone. 
Referring to this unwritten law the San Francisco Chronicle says: 


“These meetings are not for the transaction of business, but for 
the creation of sentiment, and this country should not continue to 
deprive itself of one of the most useful services which a President 
can render, by maintaining the antiquated and absurd tradition, 
having no foundation in law, that a President of the United States 
must never pass over the boundary of his own country.” 


Says the Baltimore American, drawing its own inferences from 
the meeting: 


“Now that the two Presidents have met with republican sim- 
plicity, in contrast to royal progresses and meetings, it may be 
understood that anything done under the terms of the Monroe 
Doctrine will find the support of Mexico; that Central America 
must keep order; that the relations of the United States with the 
Latin-American peoples will be of the friendliest, and finally that 
Mexico will cooperate with this country in keeping out the stream 
of Japanese who have in the past entered the United States in 
hordes and illicitly by way of El Paso. Of course, nothing of the 
kind was spoken of between the two Executives, but it may be 
well accepted that this is part of the program of the respective 
countries.” 


Those who were present at the meeting of the Presidents state 
that no political topics were broached, the conversation consisting 
merely of a formal exchange of courtesies. After the more formal 
meetings President Taft attended a banquet in his honor at Juarez, 
President Diaz being the host. President Diaz declared that the 
visit of his guest would mark an epoch in the history of Mexico, 
and concluded his toast as follows: 
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“Such a proof of international courtesy, which Mexico appre- 
ciates and esteems in all its worth and meaning, will be from to- 
day a happy precedent for Latin-American republics, stimulating 
them to cultivate constant and cordial relations among themselves, 
with us, and with all other countries of the continent.” 


Responding, President Taft said: 


“Your Excellency, I have left the United States and set my foot 
in your great and prosperous country to emphasize the high senti- 
ment and confidence, the feeling of brotherly neighborliness, 
which exists between our two great nations. The people of the 
United States respect and honor the Mexicans for their patriotic 
devotion, their will, energy, and steady advance in industrial de- 
velopment and moral happiness. The aims and ideals of our two 
nations are identical, their sympathy mutual and lasting, and the 
world can be assured of a vast neutral zone of peace in which the 
controlling aspiration of either nation is individual and human 
happiness.” 

The tables at this banquet were set with the famous gold and 
silver service of Emperor Maximilian, valued at $1,000,000. The 
two Presidents sat side by side. Earlier in the day, when the 
President of Mexico crossed the international bridge over the Rio 
Grande, “his wheels and hubs and harness were of gold, and his 
chest was refulgent with precious stones,” says the New York 
Evening Post, which goes on to say that when President Taft re- 
turned the visit “he rode in an ordinary specimen of what the 
West is fond of describing as a low-necked carriage, probably hired 
for the occasion.” 

Commenting upon this international incident as a whole, the 
New York /udependent says: 


“The relations between the two countries have of late become 
rapidly more intimate. Sixty years ago we invaded Mexico with 
our armies, burning, killing, and demolishing. Now there is 
another American invasion of Mexico, but in which we come as 
friends, not foes, and for the purpose of creating wealth instead of 
destroying it. Eight hundred millions of American capital are 
now invested in Mexican railroads, mines, timber-lands, and plan- 
tations. Our young men are turning their faces southward as a 
generation ago they were turned westward. Spanish is becoming 
as popular as French in some of our colleges and technical schools. 
If Horace Greeley were alive now the editorials in 7he 7ribune 
would conclude with the advice, ‘Go South, young man, and grow 
up with the country,’” 


A DECISION AGAINST THE BANK 
GUARANTY 


HILE the idea that the Government should insure bank 
depositors against loss failed to achieve national accept- 
ance when advocated by Mr. Bryan during the last Presidential 
campaign, it has already captured the legislatures of a group of 
trans-Mississippi States and will soon be called upon to defend 
itself before the United States Supreme Court. The principle 
involved—the enforced contribution by each bank to a common 
fund to pay losses of failed banks—was last week declared uncon- 
stitutional by a Federal court in Nebraska, and that State will 
immediately appeal in behalf of its Guaranty Law to the Supreme 
Court in Washington. The decision will be of national import- 
ance, remarks the Philadelphia Press (Rep.), since the law thus 
tested is a piece of experimental legislation which, if constitutional, 
is sure to be widely copied if it works well in the States that have 
already adopted it. These are Texas, Kansas, South Dakota, 
Oklahoma, and Nebraska, altho only in the latter two has the 
system been made compulsory. 

The Nebraska law virtually abolished individual banking, and 
required all banking corporations to subscribe to a guaranty fund 
to take care of the depositors of failed banks. Opponents of the 
measure claimed that in effect it deprived a person of his money 
to pay the debts of another, and that it was therefore a violation of 
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that article of the Federal Constitution which provides that “no 
person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law; nor shall private property be taken for public use 
without just compensation.” The Federal Circuit Court at Lin- 
coln upheld this contention. The decision reads in part : 


“It is apparent that the effect upon the community of the insol- 
vency of banks can differ only in degree and not in kind from the 
effect of the insolvency of any other debtor. 

“In fact, the failure of large railway, insurance, mercantile, or 
manufacturing companies may, and often does, more profoundly 
affect the business community than the failure of a small bank. 
If the State possesses the power to single out a certain form of 
business activity and to compel the citizen who engages in it to 
pay the losses of strangers, whose only relation to him is that their 
business is known by the same general name, why may it not re- 
quire all those engaged in one occupation to pay the losses of 
those engaged in other occupations ? And if the State may require 
those of one class to contribute to the losses of the same class, it 
is but a step further to require the fortunate to bear the financial 
losses of the less fortunate, as often as inequality of fortune may 
APIBR. Cartes. at J 

“The act not only attempts to exclude individuals from engaging 
in the banking business, unless they do so through the agency of 
a corporation, but also attempts to impose upon them as a condi- 
tion to their engaging in that business even in that form, a duty to 
make good the obligations of all other bankers in the State to their 
depositors. We are of opinion that this can not be done consistently 
with the Fourteenth Amendment to the National Constitution 
or with the State Constitution, and that the act is therefore void.” 


Governor Shallenberger, of Nebraska, denounces this decision 
as “smacking of partizanship” and “a distinct blow at remedial 
State legislation.” Says the New York World (Ind. Dem.) in 
reply: 


“But remedial legislation which interferes with constitutional 
rights has the objection of all remedies that are worse than the 
‘condition to be alleviated. Under this statute banks chartered by 
the State were required to contribute to a fund to reimburse the 
depositors of banks which might fail. By a logical extension of 
the law it would have been quite as feasible to require all the em- 
ployees of a bank to make good the defalcation of a cashier. 
There is nothing to prevent the banks of Nebraska from maintain- 
ing an insurance fund to make losses good. But to compel them 
to set aside a part of their profits to pay the debts of another bank 
the court holds unconstitutional, and the decision will appear to 
be sound. 

“The Western banking legislation of a ‘remedial’ nature, of 
which the Nebraska statute is an early example, has had the merit 
of novelty. But the surest guaranty for bank depositors is a rigid 


banking law effectively enforced, on the pattern of that in New 
York.” 


The Denver Repudlican (Rep.) remarks complacently that “the 
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‘bank-guaranty’ panacea of a year or two ago, which was to liit 
the Democratic nominee into the President’s chair and do away 
with failures and panics, has gone, or is about to go, with the rest 
of the cure-alls.” The Philadelphia /zguzrer (Rep.) sums up its 
opposition to the guaranty idea as follows : 


“To require solvent banks to pay the debts of the insolvent is 
to place a premium on bad banking of every kind and at the same 
time to penalize the institutions whose business is conducted 
honestly and on sound principles. It is to deprive the good bank 
of the reward which should go with merit by lessening the incen- 
tive to discrimination on the part of the depositor. If the law 
which does that is set aside by the Supreme Court every one ex- 
cept the demagog will be benefited.” 


The Chicago Record-Herald (Ind.), however, thinks that the 
outlook for the deposit-guaranty system is not so black as some 
of the papers would have us believe. We read: 

“If the compulsory laws are defeated in the courts in their pres- 
ent forms some of these Western States are certain to revise them 
so that they will hold good, for the people of that part of the 
country are determined on having their bank deposits guaranteed. 

But even without this, the voluntary system will have a fair 
chance of showing in the long run whether a conservatively man- 
aged guaranty system can be made a success.” 


THIRTY-ONE STATES FOR DIRECT 
CHOICE OF SENATORS 


i tyme Congress must soon give serious consideration to the 

question of assembling a constitutional convention to pro- 
vide for “the election of United States Senaters by direct vote of 
the people of the several States” is, according to the Washington 
Post, the logical consequence of the recently discovered fact that 
resolutions favoring such action have now been passed by the 
The Federal 
Constitution provides that Congress may propose amendments by 
a two-thirds vote of both Houses, or may “call a convention for 
proposing amendments” “on the application of the legislatures of 
two-thirds of the several States.” The thirty-one States, out of 
forty-six, that have taken this first step toward a change in our 


legislatures of two-thirds of the States of the Union. 


fundamental law are: 


Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Tennessee. Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming. 


This action of the State legislatures is regarded by the New 
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Dr. Coox—‘It’s your own fault, Chris. You didn’t make the 
proper arrangements with the publishers.” 


—Brinkerhoff in the Cleveland Leader. 


FROM GREENLAND’S ICY 








A SUGGESTION TO MANUFACTURERS OF GROTESQUE TOYS FOR 
THE HOLIDAYS 
—Rehse in the St. Paul Pioheer Press. 


MOUNTAINS. 
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York Evening Mail as “one of the most important political de- 
velopments of recent times.” Its importance lies chiefly in the 
fact that its “general approbation ” shows that the people at large 
“desire this change in the manner of electing Senators,” a demand 
which Zhe Mazi justifies as follows : : 

“The people are not blind to the fact that the power of the Sen- 
ate of the United States has grown, and that of the House of 
Representatives diminished, until the popular body has become 
not much more than arubber stamp with which the Senate chooses 
to decorate its sovereign decrees. Most of the people are fully 
aware that a state of things has come about in which they depend 
on the President of the United States, and not on the House of 
Representatives, to see that the demands of the people are heard 
before that supreme and sacred body of American political cardi- 
nals, the Senate. 

“The demand for a restriction of the power of the Senate to its 
original scope and function is real. It is a demand that will have 
to be heard. The people do not want a House of Lords; and in 
the long run, seigneurs of the Senate, the American people do not 
put up with what they do not want! All that is necessary is that 
they shall wake up to the knowledge of what they do want. They 
seem to be waking up to that now. .... 

“This concurrence of thirty-one States in n demanding the popu- 
lar election of Senators may be treated with contempt by the 
reactionaries in the national legislature ; but the warning has been 
uttered, and sooner or later it will have to be heeded.” 

This “warning,” however, is not deemed so significant by the 
New York Commercial, for “it is not at all clear that these resolu- 
tions passed by thirty-one legislatures actually reflect popular 
opinion in each instance.” In like manner we find the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the New York Evening Post, which favors 
the direct election of Senators, in substantial agreement with the 
Philadelphia Pudlic Ledger’s statement that these “desultory de- 
mands” being in most cases merely declarations of “adhesion to 
the principle, without reference to any definite form of amend- 
ment,” and in many cases voted upon “without regard to popular 
opinion on the subject,” can not be considered as mandatory on 


TOPICS 


Many men have called other men liars, but Mr. Peary is the first one we ever 
heard of to do it and then copyright it.—Washington Herald. 


WE have such faith in Wilbur Wright’s aeroplane that we are willing to 
accept it on faith without giving it a personal try-out.—Florida Times Union. 


GoveRNoR MARSHALL, of Indiana, has been nominated for President -by 
Tom Taggart. Tom has a good cigar coming from the Governor.—T oledo Blade. 


Tue British suffragettes refuse to eat 
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Congress. The Chicago /uzter Ocean notices certain “peculia: 
things about this record—features that warrant a grave dou 


whether many of the legislatures making the alleged demand were 
at all in earnest about it,” and says further: 


“Study of the record shows that at least thirteen of the thirty- 
one legislatures which have given expression to a desire for direct 
election of Senators have omitted to make ‘application to Con 
gress’ on the subject. 

“The Arkansas legislature made its application, not to Congress, 
but to the President. The Utah legislature made its application, 
not to Congress, but to the President and the Speaker of the 
House. The Tennessee and Montana legislatures made their ap- 
plication, not to Congress, but to the President, the Speaker o} 
the House, and the members of Congress from Tennessee. Thi: 
California and Wyoming legislatures made their application, no: 
to Congress, but only to the members of Congress from those 
States respectively. 

“The Wyoming legislature made no application to Congress, 
but merely directed the State’s Representatives in Congress to 
‘urge the calling of a convention.’ The Missouri legislature made 
no provision of any kind for getting its expression before Con- 
gress. What sort of ‘application,’ if any, was made by the legis- 
latures of Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Alabama can not 
be ascertained in Washington. Nothing on the subject from these 
legislatures is on the files of Congress, tho some of them are re- 
ported to have acted several years ago... ... 

“The whole record shows an almost total lack of serious atten- 
tion to the subject on the part of the legislatures making the 
alleged ‘demand.’ By nearly half of them a very plain and easy 
formality of procedure required to get the subject properly before 
Congress was disregarded. 

“The truth is, of course, that these legislative resolutions meant 
little or nothing. In most cases they were passed to quiet or 
placate some obstreperous member or group of members. They 
were regarded as risking nothing and as committing no one to 
anything. They were on a par with the resolutions against ‘mis- 
government in Russia’ or of sympathy with the Armenians,’ 
without which no legislative session was complete a few years 
ago.” 


IN BRIEF 


Dr. Cook is being given the freedom of the cities, but the cities are not being 
given the freedom of Dr. Cook’s lectures.—Baltimore Sun. 


It is about time for an Arctic scandal in which some wealthy Eskimo packer is 
accused of putting paraffin in the pemmican.—Minneapolis Journal. 


Dr. Coox’s pemmican was made in Chicago, which shows that the Doctor's 
tale of the hardships he had to encounter is not exazz>rate 1.—Detroit Free Press. 


PRESIDENT D1az has sent a copy of his 





when imprisoned; have their judges tried 
fudge ?—H ouston Chronicle. 


Can’T some enterprising advertiser 
name a brand of goloshes or arctics 
“The I-Took-a-Shoo’’?—New York Eve- 
ning Mail. 

THE charge is that some of those Chris- 
tian Scientists refused to be satisfied with 
the absent treatment when the funds were 
being divided.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


Cuicaco is talking about cutting city 
salaries 10 per cent., but Tammany 
thanks heaven that New York has not 
come to that.—New York Evening Post. 


Tue Alaskans are complaining because 
Congress will not allow them to have a 
legislature. The Alaskans do not know 


when they are well off. —St. Paul Dispatch. 


VicE, according to the Chicago news- 
papers, is about to be abolished from that 
city by the efforts of the police. But 
what puzzles us is how the Chicago police 
ever discovered any vice there.—Colum- 
bia State. 


Ir three men with two sledges and 
twenty dogs can travel 1,200 miles in 90 
days, how many thousands of dollars can 
one man, lecturing eight times a week, 
earn at $5,000 a lecture?— New York 
Evening Post. 








From “ Puck. >»? Copyrignted, 1909. By ae 


THEY KNOW THE KiND OF DECOYS TO USE. 


book ‘‘ Persistence Plus Success” to Mr. 
Bryan.—New York Evening Post. 


Cot. RoosEvVELt’s comments on Judge 
Anderson’s decision would bring more 
than one dollar per.—South Bend News. 


To a very large circle of excellent peo- 
ple, Wilhelm: Richard Wagner is chiefly 
distinguished as having the same family 
name as Hans.—Richmond Times Dis- 


patch, 


““A Los ANGELEs man has left a fortune 
to a girl who refused to marry him "’ says 
the Buffalo Express. Greater gratitude 
than that hath no man.—Washington 
Herald. 


““WE can trust to the common sense of 
the American people,’’ says President 
Taft. That’s right, but the American 
people do not all live in Rhode Island.— 
St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


A KENTUCKIAN avows that he owes his 
long life to a steady diet. of pie. This is 
not strange, for it has long been noted 
that office holders generally are a long- 
living tribe.—Augusta Herald. 


WIxsur Wricut can measure the exact 
direction and force of the wind by run- 
ning about in a circle. The method 
would seem to be of ancient usage among 
politicians.—New York Evening Post. 





—Keppler in Puck. 
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IRELAND'S SHARE OF THE TAX LOAD 


E NGLAND and Ireland have heen likened to the Siamese 
—~ twins—when one is sick, the other must suffer. Ireland is 
now lamenting that.she is suffering from the English war scare, 
the English problem of the unemployed, the English Indian com- 
motion. That is, she has to bear-a-heavier load of taxation in 
order to lighten the load of England. And these taxes fall on the 
landowners, large and small, which makes the recent increase of 
small landholdings a doubtful blessing. The farmers who have 
begun to feel a thrill of independence at owning their own land 
now find they will be heavily taxed for it under the new British 
budget, with its land-tax scheme. 
letter to the London Daily Mail: 


As Lord Dunraven says ina 


“The magic of. property has been set to work in 230,000 Irish 
homesteads, and the result is already visible in industrial revival, 
in improved cultivation, in the increased industry of the occupiers, 
in the appearance of neatness and the air of comfort which sur- 
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Black, tax; Ireland’s What it will 
white, tea. taxation be under the 
at present. budget. 





To 


Black, tax; white, water ; 
shaded, whisky. 

















Black, tax; 
white, tobacco. 


DIAGRAMS SHOWING HOW MUCH OF IRELAND'S TEA, WHISKY, 
AND TOBACCO IS CONFISCATED BY -ENGLAND. 


round their dwellings. It would be fatal folly to set back the 
hands of the clock.” 


Ireland’s ground of complaint may be thus stated: The budget 
of Mr. Lloyd-George, if ever it becomes law, will add 1o shillings, 
or $2.50, per head to the taxation of Ireland, that is, £2,000,000 to 
the tribute of the country. This naturally calls up the indignation 
of the Sinn Fein (Dublin), the most extreme and, we may add, the 
most violent of Irish Nationalist and Home-Rule papers. The 
repeal of the Union is the daily cry of this organ of Irish patriot- 
ism, and its editor takes pains to show how before the Union Ire- 
Jand was lightly taxed, while England bore the brunt of public 
expenditure. Since the Union, and in this present year, Ireland’s 
taxation has gone up, England’s has gone down. If the budget 
pass, Ireland’s taxation will go higher still. To quote the words 
of the Sinn Fein: 


“This is what the budget proposes to do: 
“To increase the taxation of Ireland—-already declared by the 
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Financial Relations Commission to be £2,750,000 in excess of its 
due proportion—by an additional £2,000,000 a year. 
“Do you think Ireland will be benefited by being obliged to pay 


£2,000,000 per year more-to England ?” 


te SO 


id wiht 











A DOG'S CHANCE. 
NOBLE SPANIEL (answering to the name of ** Marquis ’’)—-** They 
tell me that as a sportsman I ought to tackle this thing; but I’m not 
at all sure I shan’t let it pass.” —Punch (London). 


The writer then goes into the following particulars : 


“This £2,000,000 means roughly 1o shillings a head of the popu- 
lation in this country. To raise it Irish tobacco is taxed, Irish 
whisky is taxed, but England being a brewing and not a distilling 
country has let her beer off with a nominal tax. 

“At the time of the Union we were a people lightly taxed and 
with a small national debt. Since then the Englishman has un- 
loaded half his debt on our shoulders. He has lightened the 
burden on himself, and increased our burden fivefold. He is now 
going to put an additional burden of £2,000,000 on our shoulders. 

“We show by diagrams how much the English Government re- 
ceives out of every glass of whisky, every cup of tea, every pipe of 
tobacco, drunk and smoked in Ireland. These diagrams will en- 
able those whom figures confuse to see exactly what is occurring.” 


The writer hopes that Lord Rosebery may be enabled to defeat 
the budget and concludes : 


“To defeat this Government’s budget would bea gain to Ireland. 

















Treland’s Ireland's England’s England’s 
taxation, taxation, taxation, taxation, 
1800. 1909. 1800, 1909. 


TAXATION BEFORE THE UNION AND NOW. 


lf Lord Rosebery can cause its defeat we shall be glad of it, but 
we are not certain that he can. He is not interested’in defeating 
it for Ireland’s sake. He is as bitter an enemy of the country 
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to-day as he was when Mr. Dillon eulogized him as an honest and 
convinced Home Ruler. But his motive is of no concern.” 
These are by no means the views of Zhe Freeman's Journal 
(Dublin), another Home-Rule organ, and apparently the represent- 
ative of the Home-Rule party in Parliament, as led by Mr. Red- 
mond, The Szvn Fein treats this journal with sarcastic vitupera- 
tion, because it condemns Lord Rosebery, whose speeches have 


been directed against the budget, which 7he Freeman’s Journal 
supports. To quote 7he journal: 


“Lord Rosebery’s speech shows him to be in favor of restoring 
opposition to the budget to its original selfish class basis. If the 


budget be defeated, Ireland wi) be worse off than if it be carried.” 


MORE DARK SUSPICIONS IN MOROCCO 
yas France was prosecuting its recent little war in 


Morocco, dark suspicions were breathed of sinister French 
designs against Germany’s interests there. Now that Spain has 
taken up the fight, the whisperings and mutterings are renewed. We 
read in the German and Austrian papers of awful “Spanish ambi- 
tions in Morocco,” while the French press is protesting against what 
is averred to be Spanish poaching on “the French sphere of influ- 
ence” in that region. It is even alleged that England is egging 
on Spain, as against the designs of Germany, and that English 
gold is supporting the Spanish expedition. Things came to a 
head when Genera) d’Amade, who made such a brilliant record 
during the recent French campaign in Northwest Africa, advised 
that his Government intervene and forbid the advance of the 
Spaniards on the highway to Fez and prevent their occupation of 
Taza, which would threaten the rights of the French Government, 
and imperi] French supremacy in Algeria. The remarks made to 
a representative of the Paris Matin by General d’Amade (whom 
the Minister of War has put on the retired list for his temerity) 
contain the following sentences : 


“The stability of our position in Algeria will depend entirely 
upon our immediate intervention in Morocco. We can not permit 
Spain to occupy Taza, which is on the direct route to the Atlantic, 




















THE HAPPY FAMILY OF EUROPE. 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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without seriously compromising our prestige. Unless we are ver, 
careful Taza will prove another Fashoda for us. . . . We oug):: 
therefore to intervene at as early a date.as possible if we intend ¢. 
protect our interests, both economic and political, in North Africa.” 


This has started a warm dispute among the French editors. T) 
Temps (Paris) criticizes the remarks of General d’Amade and up 


holds the Spaniards in their military movements. “Spain has not 








THE MODERN DON QUIXOTE FINDS MORE FOES THAN HE 
BARGAINED FOR IN MOROCCO. 


—Fischietto (Turin), 


gone beyond her rights.” “Spain does not dream of going to 


Taza because the provisions of the Franco-Spanish accord, as 
England is well aware, are absolutely specific in their prohibition 
of this step.” The Liberté (Paris), on the other hand, agrees with 
General d’Amade, and says that if there is to be a partition of 
Morocco, France should take “a slice of the cake” by seizing 
Taza. “We must maintain our position in Morocco,” remarks the 
Eclair (Paris), “ or we shall be ousted from Algeria.” Mr, Jaurés 
looks upon the squabble as a mere matter of war madness, and 
declares in the Humanité (Paris) : 


“The French expedition roused the envious admiration of the 
Spanish colonials, and now the Spanish expedition has in the same 
way excited the French colonials. An admirable example of re- 
ciprocal military insanity.” ; 

More seriously and ponderously the Pestex Lloyd talks of 
“Spanish ambitions” in Morocco, as manifested in the report that 
Spain “by astrong prosecution of the present campaign, is intend- 
ing to command the road to Fez.” The Hamburger, Nachrichten 
has a definite idea how these “ambitions” are to be. satisfied and 
how the other Powers are to have their share in the partition of 


Morocco. Thus we read: 


“Matters are to be so arranged that Spain, in the way of annex- 
ation, will absorb the northern coast territory of Morocco to the 
Mediterranean with an inland territory from the River Mulweeya 
[the frontier of Algeria] to the Straits of Gibraltar. France will 
claim Eastern and Southern Morocco; England the territory 
neighboring on the Straits of Gibraltar, for Gibraltar without 
Ceuta [in Morocco], in view of the recent developments in artil- 
lery fire, is of exceedingly small value.” 


This last, in fact, is the cause of Spain’s boldness and pecuniary 
capability, hints the Zztransigeant (Paris) in which we read : 


“That Spain undertook this costly campaign at a time when she 
was destitute of adequate means evidently shows that an interested 
party was backing her. This party is not far to seek. England 
is on the spot, ready to take every advantage of the situation. 
She it was who encouraged Spanish ambitions, being well satis- 
fied at the trospect of having a confederate in the scheme of es- 
tablishing a foothold on the coast of Morocco facing Gibraltar. 
Germany knows this, and begins to be a little anxious over the 
ambitions of Madrid and knows also that behind Spain she will 


come upon her eternal antagonist Great Britain. 1 there 
will be fresh conflict.” 
According to the Humanité, quoted above, Spain is ged én 
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THE ADVANCE OF GENERAL MARINA'S 10,00 MEN AGAINST THE MOORS. 
The hot dust of the Riffian plains makes life on the march well-nigh unbearable, 


a Holy War in Morocco and is serving “Catholic interests and 


opening anew field for the Roman propaganda which Spain wishes 
to promote in Morocco.” In the words of Mr. Jaurés: 

“It is at any rate certain that in a recent letter the Pope treated 
the Spanish expedition as a sort of crusade. He felicitated the 
Spaniards on their ‘victories over the infidels,’ and this language 
is certaialy singular in the twentieth century, even tho it be em- 
ployed by a pope.”—Translations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


A GERMAN SLAP AT ZEPPELIN 


® e: Germans have hitherto seemed vastly proud of the feats 

of their Count Zeppelin and of the exploits performed by 
the dirigible which bears that inventor’s name. Scarcely a day 
has passed for many months but the morning journals of Berlin 
devote a paragraph or two to the movements, the triumphs, the ac- 
cidents, which make up the diary of the colossal balloon. The 
German Emperor has praised and decorated hiss aviators ; he has 
exprest his expectation that war will be rendered more expeditious 
and decisive by means of an aerial corps, and everybody in the 
Fatherland spends so much time in gazing aloft at the evolu- 
tions of the new ships that one comic German paper represents 
a German crowd each with a neck-supporter—a staff bearing a 
rounded crutch on which the sky-gazers may rest the backs of their 
necks as they watch the navigator of the heavens. 

But now comes a German writer in a responsible German maga- 
zine who declares the Zeffelin a failure. So writes Kar] Voll- 
moeller in the Siiddeutsche Monatshefte (Munich). Mr. Voll- 
moeller is a well-known sportsman and mechanician, whose 
writings are familiar to the German public. He gives tworeasons 
why he thinks that the future of aeronautics is not for the German 
dirigible. In the first place its construction is too expensive, and 
in the second it travels too slowly to be available either as a 
passenger vessel or as an engine of war. But the Zeppelin, he 
declares, “has hypnotized the German people and rendered them 


incapable of a calm judgment of its merits.” In discussing these 


merits he dwells upon the cost of this type of air-ship in com- : 


parison with that of the aeroplane and says: 


“A Zeppelin balloon costs something like $750,000, while a 
monoplane, such as that of Blériot, can be built for about $500. 
In this fact lies the root of the matter. The nation which is the 
first to adopt, with a view to manufacture, the models which em- 
body the marvelous discoveries of American and French aviators 
has before it years of success and prosperity.” 


He laughs at the tremendous fuss made in Germany over theit 
lumbering and awkward monsters of the air and exclaims: 


“We have enough of these stupid encomiums, these pompous re- 
ceptions. The German people have not given their millions to be 
squandered in this way. What we need is something more serious, 
We ask that our constructors devote their efforts to the real solu- 
tion of the most modern of problems, that is, to scientific aviation.” 


Even if the Zeppelins were financially practicable, they would 
be inferior to other classes of air-ships. 
Thus he writes: 


They are too slow. 


“In order to serve any practical purpose, the Zeppe/7x balloons 
to be masters of the air must reach a speed of at least sixty miles 
an hour, a record which they probably will never attain, at least 
so long as they are built of such colossal dimensions as 1,600 feet 
in length.” 


Yet while the Germans deride the aeroplanes, according to Mr. 




















GENERAL MARINA CONFERRING WITH A MOORISH ALLY AT 
MELILLA. 


This friendly Moorish chief, Kaid Chechar, has rendered valuable 
assistance to the Spanish cause. His contingent of 300 Moorish in- 
fantry and a troop of horse formed the vanguard of the Spanish 
column during a recent attack on the Riff tribesmen, and is said to 
have greatly contributed to the success of the operations. 
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Vollmoeller, they are missing their chance of founding a most 
profitable industry—the construction of them. He reminds his 
readers that the French stole a march upon them in the matter of 
automobile manufacture. The Germans have now caught up with 
them, and have “every prospect of beating their rivals; but the 
most fruitful years of profit have been enjoyed by France.” Will 
Germany continue to be blind to the fact that the aeroplane is the 
coming vehicle of aviation? Yet German manufacturers refuse to 
acknowledgethis. “Why should we, so long as we have the Zef- 
pelin?” So that, as this writer puts it: 

“The independent students of aviation are forced to have re- 
course to the workshops of France in order to obtain motors 
necessary for their experiments. It is quite possible that eventu- 
ally Germany may follow the example of France and America, 
but for years to come these two countries will have reaped the 


harvest of success.and profit.”—7vanslation made for THE Lir- 
ERARY DIGEST. 


VIRULENCE OF HINDU PAMPHLETEERS 


N Europe and America the political pamphlet of years ago has 
given way to the daily paper, but the native Hindu reformers 
of the present moment seem evidently still at the pamphleteering 
stage. Bitter, violent, and satiric as were pamphlets of Queen 
Anne’s time, however, they certainly pale their ineffectual fire be- 
fore the Hindu production of the present, and even Col. Edward 
Sexby’s “ Killing no Murder,” addrest to the hated Protector, is 
as a “lightning bug” to a comet in comparison with such Oriental 
emanations as are being written and circulated against the British 
Government, some of which have been obtained from native sources 
by THE LITERARY DIGEST. 

As stated in the Indian press, the situation of things in the 
Peninsula is as follows: A growing spirit of political discontent 
and revolutionary aspiration has led the English Government to 
try, now by conciliation and now by coercion, to calm its discon- 
tented Indian subjects. While with one hand Lord Morley, the 
Secretary of State for India, has made important concessions to 
the Hindu supporters of foreign rule, with the other he has decreed 
measures suspending the liberty of the press and freedom of 
speech with the object of striking terror to the hearts of those who 
style themselves Nationalists and are secretly disseminating vitri- 
olic literature in which the alleged wrongs of India are enumerated 
and nihilistic assassination is spoken of as noble heroism, while 
those who commit such crimes are called generous martyrs to their 
The murder of Sir Curzon-Wyllie, Lord Morley’s 
political aide-de-camp, who was assassinated by Madan Lal 
Dinghra on July 1, in London, has been seized upon by East- 
Indian anarchists as an occasion to issue several brochures of such 
akind. The statement of the murderer himself is being circulated 
in India and among the Hindu plotters who hold meetings in Paris 
and London. In this statement we read: 


country’s cause. 


“I admit that the other day I attempted to shed English blood 
as a humble revenge for the inhuman hangings and deportations 
of patriotic Indian youths. 

“In this attempt I have consulted rione but my own conscience, 
I have conspired with none but my own duty. 

“I believe that a nation heid down by foreign bayonets is ina 
perpetual state of war. Since open battle is rendered impossible 
to a disarmed race, I attacked by surprize; since guns were denied 
to me I drew my pistol and fired. ‘aS 

“As a Hindu I-feel that wrong to my country is an insult to 
God. Hercause is the cause of Shri Ram, her service is the serv- 
ice of Shri Krishna: Poor in wealth and intellect, a son like 
myself has nothing else to offer the mother but his own blood, and 
so I have sacrificed the same on her altar. 

“The only lesson required in India at present is to learn how to 
die and the only way to teach it is by dying ourselves; therefore 
I die and glory in my martyrdom. 

“This war will continue between India and England so long 
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as the Hindee and English races last (if this present unnatural 
relation does not cease). 

“My only prayer to God is that may I be reborn of the same 
mother and may I re-die in the same sacred cause till the cause is 
successful and she stands free for the good of humanity and to the 
glory of God.” 


In another leaflet of this character the murdered official is de- 
scribed as follows: 


“He was one of the most wicked tyrants that ever trod this 
earth. He was for years agent of the British Government in our 
States (ruled by Hindu princes), and he was always devising 
schemes for ruining our semi-independent principalities and turn- 
ing our princes into humble slaves of the British King. He has 
undermined many a noble fabric of State in Central India, and 
his whole life has been one long record of treachery, hypocrisy, 
and greed. And now in London he dared to check the spread of 
patriotic ideas among young men. He was the subtlest enemy of 
our country at the India Office. For all the insults which he has 
heaped on our princes and their ministers, for all the mischief that 
he has done after his return from India, he has paid the penalty 
which shall be exacted from all who oppress the, weak and the in- 
nocent. For it is written that the wages of sinis death. . . . But 
the British tyrant had forgotten Dhingra—Dhingra ‘the Uncon- 
querable, Dhingra the Invincible, Dhingra the Silent, who had con- 
secrated himself to the service of the motherland in the prime of 
life. . . . Dhingra has struck down an arrogant, scheming, rapa- 
cious Anglo-Indian in the heart of London—right in the midst of 
his brother-robbers—in the center of the British Empire.” 


We are assured in another passage of the same brochure that the 
crimes of Dhingra and his coadjutors among the nations have 
brought terror to the heart of India’s foreign tyrants. In the fol- 
lowing high-sounding phrases the power of England in India is 
thus belittled : 


“ And now there is a panic in the highest councils of the British 
Empire, for our enemies know to their cost that all their efforts have 
not crusht the movement, whose progress rings the knell of the 
British nation. Nothing can prevail against justice and righteous- 
ness. Let no one despair; let no one be discouraged at any time. 
Our. movement is living—it possesses the life immortal which 
comes from death—it can never die because so many of our young 
men are ready to court death for its sake. 

“ Again, this event shows that the British administration can not 
protect its agents against the righteous wrath of the patriotic party. 
. . . The popular mind in India is imprest with the false notion 
that the British Government is omnipotent. The Sirkar (English 
Government) is regarded as an embodiment of power, foresight, 
and organizing skill. The people are afraid of attempting any 
methods for its Gverthrow, as they believe that the Sirkar will find 
out everything and that it is a piece of heroic folly to harbor hos- 
tile designs against the all-powerful, vigilant, and omniscient Gov- 
ernment. The feeling often finds expression in the assertion that 
the ideal of the English race is in the ascendent. This foolish 
idea has hitherto paralyzed our energies and created an atmosphere 
of gloomy and helpless pessimism in Indian society and at the 
courts of the princes in our States. But now the spell is broken. 
The Bengali martyrs have demonstrated that the British adminis- 
trative system is rotten to the core and that it can not safeguard 
the lives of its servile hirelings against our righteous indignation.” 


While the native Hindu, declares this writer, may-not be able to 
face the military power of England in the open field, assassination 
of British officials will prove an equally efficacious method of 
breaking down English rule in the Peninsula. To quote further: 


“The life of an English official in India, and in England too, is 
not safe, not worth even a day’s purchase, now that we have de- 
clared war to the knife against the oppressors of ournation. ... . 

“Terrorize the officials, English and Indian, and the collapse of 
the whole machinery of oppression is not very far off... . Let 
no one complain that he can not die for his country, that there is 
no scope for this kind of self-sacrifice. For even the feeblest 
Indian youth can arm himself with a revolver and cut asunder at 
least one link in the iron chain which fetters the mother.”— 77ans- 
lations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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QUEER KINDS OF FEAR 


HE dread of some particular kind of thing or condition often 
becomes so abnormally great as to amount to a disease; or 
rather, such fear is a symptom of méntal derangement. Such 
affections are of various types, as indicated by the considerable 
number of disease-names ending in “-phobia.” A person affected 
with one of these “phobias” may be quite sane and sound in all 
other respects. Some curious instances are given in an article on 
“Odd Kinds of Human Fear,” in Zhe Dietetic and Hygienic 
Gazette (New York, October). Says this magazine: 


“Medical science, like charity, condones a multitude of human 
frailties. Is a portion of our leisure population stigmatized as 
tramps ? they are in reality gentlemen suffering from ergophobia 
or fear of work, a disease having for complications aquaphobia 
and sapophobia. A lady is not foolishly timid in the presence of 
thunder and lightning; she is really afflicted with siderophobia 
and astrophobia; the man said to be scared of his shadow really 
has phantophobia; there are any number of people nowadays 
having pathophobia or fear of disease ; nor are we to call any one 
a low-down coward because he is troubled with pantophobia, or 
fear of anything and everything. 

“ Agoraphobia—fear of open spaces, or literally of market-places 
—has been explained as a simian inheritance; being due to a pre- 
servative instinct of great importance to our very remote ancestry. 
Our forebears were arboreal in their habits; and in this lay mainly 
their salvation from extinction. Feeble-bodied, without weapons, 
or defensive armor, or effective means of concealment, they were 
safe from the carnivorous animals only by reason of the agility with 
which they could climb out of reach, and could leap from bough to 
bough and from tree to tree. Whosoever descended to the ground 
was at once in danger; he could get about much less rapidly in the 
open than among the tree-tops—certainly less rapidly than his 
chief foes. Up aloft no foe could overtake him; while he could 
annoy the latter by grinning and gibbering over his discomfiture 
and by means of coconuts well and swiftly directed. But on the 
flat he had nochance against the spring of the panther or the speed 
and wind of the wolf. 

“The farther our progenitors ventured from their arboreal re- 
treat the greater their danger; they naturally then had strong in- 
stinctive aversion to extended excursions. Accepting this view of 
the evolutionist we may believe the state of mind to be reproduced 
_ under similar circumstances in agoraphobia. The craving of such 
a sufferer is to be near—not necessarily trees—but some tall verti- 
cal structure; away from which he has just the feeling of dread, 
of impending danger or disaster, of something awful about to 
happen that a man would have walking through a jungle in which 
a lioness is known to have her litter of cubs.” 


Sufferers from agoraphobia, we are told, when going from one 
side of acourt to the other will proceed around and along the wall, 
touching it all the way ; sometimes also ‘by squeezing themselves 
against the wall and clutching it. Such patients simply ‘can not 
cross an open space, except possibly with some one else, or with 
acane. In acolonnade they feel comparatively little uneasiness. 
Reason tells them their fear is absurd; yet reason is powerless 
against instinct. We read again: 


“Claustrophobia, or the fear of closed spaces, is a phenomenon 
directly the opposite. Possibly it is due to the natural feeling 
that if one were confined hermetically within very narrow limits, 
death by suffocation must almost instantly follow. The author, 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton, furnishes a case history of this malady, 
and an excellent one, for the reason that he was in all other re- 
spects quite sane and normal....... 

“Then there is ailurophobia, the fear of cats; there are plenty 
of people who have that fear; those who have cat asthma; who 
have fear on seeing cats without excessive emotion in consequence ; 
who are perturbed when a cat is near, tho unseen; who can smell 
a cat without seeing it. Dr. Weir Mitchell, who has given an ex- 
cellent description of this phobia, describes cases. He has found 
that cat emanations may affect the nervous system through the 
nasal membrane, altho unrecognized as odors. The presence of 
a cat gives many peoplea variety of symptoms: opprest breathing, 
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fear, terror, disgust, chills, goose-flesh, weakness, pallor, nausea, 
temporary blindness, possibly hysterical convulsions. ... Dr. 
Mitchell relates the case of an unclein his own family : ‘My father, 
the late Prof. John K. Mitchell, having placed a small cat in a 
closet, witha saucer of cream, asked Mr. H. to come into the room 
and look at some old books in which he would be interested. He 
sat down, but in a few minutes grew pale, shivered, and said: 
“There is acat in the room.” Dr. Mitchell said: “Look about 
you. There is nocat:in the room. Do you hear one outside ?” 

“*He said: “No, but there is a cat.” He became faint, and com- 
plaining of nausea, went out and promptly recovered.’ ” 


COMPULSORY FEEDING IN. PRISONS 


HE compulsory feeding of certain “suffragettes” in Birming- 
ham, England, who had been sentenced to jail for disturb- 
ing the public peace and had determined to adopt the Russian ex- 
pedient of a “hunger-strike” by refusing to eat, has caused some 
excitement in England. The matter has been taken up in Parlia- 
ment, and the action of the prison authorities has been freely de- 
nounced as an outrage, In discussing the matter from a scientific 
standpoint, 7ke Lancet (London, October 2) points out that the 
procedure is quite usual in dealing with refractory prisoners or 
patients, and that it does not necessarily involve physical force, 
the only compulsion required being that used to overcome resist- 
ance. Says this paper: 


“The method of dealing with the ‘hunger-strikers’ by ‘forcible 
feeding’ is so simple that the only: cause for wonder is that it was 
not put in practise as soon as this cheap way of escaping the 
penalty of law-breaking was adopted. If the prison authorities 
had had men to deal with it certainly would have been. To speak 
of it as a ‘dangerous outrage’ and to describe it, as Mr. Keir 
Hardie does, as ‘pumping down’ food, is simply grotesque. But 
absurd as Mr. Keir Hardie’s description is, he is outdone by Mr. 
Snowden, who asked if ‘it were not a fact that the women were 
put in irons during the time of the medical treatment’! Lest a 
most unmerited odium should be aroused by these misleading sug- 
gestions it may be said that in prisons the éstrumentum et appa- 
ratus belli is the ordinary soft red-rubber esophageal tube with 
funnel attached, such as is painlessly employed daily in asylums 
throughout the country, and such as many patients pass themselves 
for stomach lavage. The tube is passed into the stomach, eithér 
through the mouth or through the nose, according to circumstances, 
and the food, usually milk, or thin corn flour and milk, beef-tea, 
and eggs, thereupon administered. The operation is one requiring 
a certain amount of dexterity and great care and gentleness, and 
that is all. ‘Forcible feeding ’ is the term consecrated by use, but 
is decidedly a misnomer, for force would cause reflex vomiting 
and defeat the purpose. The only force introduced into the pro- 
cedure is that supplied by the persons fed, in resisting the offices 
of those who ‘must beg and pray for leave to do themgood.’ The 
operation is at first somewhat disagreeable to the person fed, but 
quickly becomes tolerable, and, finally, a matter of complete in- 
difference. Inthe case of asylum patients who resist violently the 
subjects have often to be manually restrained during the process, 
and a mouth-opener, with the points guarded with rukber or tape, 
employed; but in prisons where the persistent refusal of food is 
oftentimes merely in protest against the supposed iniquity of in- 
carceration, this is not so common. In cases where compulsory 
feeding over prolonged periods is required, a tube of larger caliber 
is used, and the ordinary full diet is pounded in a mortar and 
strained through a moderately fine sieve, the patient being fed as 
a rule twice.a day. We have heard of one patient who was fedjin 
this way for over two years, with no alteration in his bodily conidi- 
tion except a considerable gain in weight. Lastly, we may draw 
attention to the statement of Mr. Masterman with regard to the 
Birminghani Suffragists, that arcificial feeding was only employed 
as alastresort. _Suffragettes have described this form of fegineias 
a brutal and dangerous oufrage. Thatit is not dangerous is voliched 
for by the fact. that tube-feeding is of daily oceurrénte through- 
out the asylums of the country, and for the rest the description re- 
mains either outrageous nonsense or a brutal perversion of fact.” 


The Hospital (London, October 2) speaks in much the same 
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strain. _ It says that forced feeding by means of a stomach or nasal 
tube is frequently used in asylums, and goes on: 


“Such feeding is not ‘orced, is certainly not brutal, and is not 
unpleasant, as the indignant protesters in Parliament may easily 
find if they have the courage to pass a tube on themselves... . 
The women who have been subjected to ‘forced feeding’ are ex- 
periencing nothing worse than has been experienced in past times 
by refractory male prisoners who stubbornly refused their food. 
The alternative is to allow such prisoners to starve, for no sensible 
person can ever admit that they should be released merely because 
they please to cavil at the prison fare supplied to them.” 


MODERN METHODS IN CHEMISTRY 


RAPID review of the tools used by the modern chemist— 

including under that head both instruments and methods— 

is made in Za Nature (Paris, September 11) by Pierre Jolibois. 

This writer reminds us, in the first place, that it is scarcely a cen- 

tury since chemistry became a science, and that its mother, alchemy, 
was hardly a fertile art. He says: 


“Lavoisier, who was a precursor, gave us the first sure experi- 
mental methods, divested of the chimerical proc- 
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BAUME’s APPARATUS FOR THE FRACTIONAL DISTILLATION OF 
LIQUEFIED GASES. 














by these simple methods, problems are presented that have been 
solved but recently. Such are the separation of one gas, liquid, 
or solid from another. Gases may be separated by liquefying the 
mixture, when one of the constituents generally remains gaseous. 
longer than the other, or by filtering it through very fine pores. 

Liquids are separated by fractional distillation 





esses of reasoning that were characteristic of the 
minds of medieva] magicians. ...... 

“The first effort of the investigators was to un- 
ravel the extreme complexity that nature presents 
to us. It was necessary to find, amid all the 
substances of which she is formed, which are the 
ones not susceptible of decomposition and thus 
constituting simple bodies and which . . . were 
definite compounds. The earliest methods of 
chemists were thus those of separation. 

“It was evident that to study the reactions of 
the elements, they must first be obtained as pure 
as possible. As the scientists of the early part 
of the nineteenth century did not under- 








or crystallization; solid bodies in fine powder, 
through their difference in physical qualities such 
as density or magnetism. All the above proc- 
esses are good only for physical mixtures. For 
chemical combinations chemical methods must 
of course be used—generally those based on re- 
actions in which the substance to be isolated is 
united to an auxiliary substance from which it 
may be easily separated. More recent still are 
the electrical methods, either direct as in decom- 
position by passage of a current, or indirect, as 
when the intense heat of the electric arc is the 








stand methodical processes for separating one 
substance from another, their works were not 
successful except by accident. . It was in this 
way that Lavoisier analyzed air by fixing the 
oxygen in a solid state with mercury, thus obtain- 
ing nitrogen and mercuric oxid—a gas and a solid 
naturally separate. Systematic methods of separation were born 
yesterday, except, of course, such simple ones as filtration, decan- 
tation, and distillation, operations known from the earliest times.” 


and terbium. 


When mixtures do not contain substances in different physical 
states—solid and liquid, for instance—and hence easily separable 





THE MICROSCOPE IN CHEMISTRY. 
Microphotograph of tin phosphate crystallized in tin. 


THE SPECTROSCOPE IN CHEMISTRY. 
Absorption-bands seen in the sepa- 
ration of dysprosium from gadolinium 


agent. But it is not alone in the, arts of separ- 
ation and preparation that chemistry has 
progressed. Methods of observation and meas- 
urement have also undergone great improve- 


ment. Says the writer: 


“When the chemist has substances as pure as possible; when 
the manufacturer has succeeded in preparing to good advantage 
the products that he wishes to sell, they must possess methods 
enabling the former to study the properties and reactions of bodies. 
and the latter to control their fabrication and to perfect it. 

“The first and most essential is analysis in the most general 
sense of the word. Chemical analysis enables us to affirm the 
presence or absence of certain elements and to measure their 
amount. Laboratory technic in this regard is the same as in 
Lavoisier’s time, but with improvements. 

“In the industries, where precision is of secondary importance 
and rapidity is most desirable, methods of analysis by color and 
volume have almost displaced those by weight. . . . But chemical 
analysis can give information only about the composition of bodies, 
and in many cases their other properties are much more interesting. 
This is why, before putting their products on the market, manufac- 
turers subject them to tests similar to those that they are compelled 
to undergo in practise. Among these, for instance, are breaking- 
tests by shock, compression, and traction, and tests for hardness. 

“ As physics has developed, and has placed other tools than the 
balance at the disposal of the investigator, methods enabling us to 
examine the nature of phenomena more minutely have made great 
strides. Among all these, the one most frequently used nowadays, 
is perhaps the microscope. Applied to transparent bodies cut into 
thin slices, it gives us exact information of the constitution of the 
most complex rocks and gives very minute information where 
chemical analysis would give only approximate compositions. If 
the object to be examined is opaque, it may be polished sufficiently 
to revealits structure. This branch of chemistry is metallography, 
which in these latter years has. been greatly extended and has not 
only advanced the study of the constitution of alloys, but has ren- 
dered still greater service to the metallurgical industries ; it enables 
us to determine, by simple examination, the condition and previous 
thermic treatment of the iron products. 
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“But direct observation of bodies and of their reactions is in- 
sufficient to penetrate the secrets behind which are concealed the 
reciprocal causes of action of the substances around us. To push 
analysis still further, we must represent the properties of bodies 
by numbers and compare the results thus obtained. In these 
last years there has been much study of the variations of the 
physical properties of systems of bodies in connection with their 
composition....... 

“We must also cite among the tools of the chemist the calori- 
meter, which, by indicating the quantities of heat given off, enables 
us to foresee, at least approximately, the direction of certain re- 
actions; also the spectroscope, with which new elements have 
been discovered and the separation of rare earths methodically 
followed in several different ways. 

“Much employed, also, are polarimetric methods, whose appli- 
cation in the sugar industry takes the place of long and tiresome 
analyses and enables us to differentiate, in the laboratory, sub- 
stances all of whose other properties [except their reaction to 
polarized light] are similar."—77vanslation made for THE Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. 


A NEW KIND OF RADIATION 


NEW radiation or emanation, analogous in some respects to 

that given off by radio-active substances, but distinct from 

it, has been discovered by a French investigator in connection with 
certain chemical compounds of-nitrogen. He calls the phenome- 
non “electro-activity,” as it 
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producing on the photographic plate not only a blackening, as with 
radio-active compounds, but a brilliant greenish metallic deposit.” 
— Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


CHLOROFORM BY INJECTION 


HE administration of chloroform as an anesthetic is much 
rarer than formerly, since it has been found that it is 
dangerous for patients with weak hearts. Ether, altho more ob- 
jectionable in many ways, is now generally used, on account of its 
perfect safety. A German authority now advises the administra- 
tion of chloroform by injecting it directly into the veins with a 
hypodermic syringe—a method which he assures us is both simple 
and safe. The Medical Record (New York, September 18) is in- 
clined to think, however, that danger to the heart would be quite as 



















seems to be more purely electric 
than radio-activity and to be 
manifested chiefly by those sub- 
stances that are easily electrified 
by friction. Says the Revue 
Scientifique (Paris) : 


“Nearly three years ago Mr. 
Remelé made known a very 
curious observation relative to 
nitrogen borid (BN), a sub- 
stance notable for its great in- 
alterability, its resistance to 
heat, and its freedom from at- 
tack by chemical agents. This 
substance, however, was found 















MOISSAN’S ELECTRIC FURNACE. 


pronounced in this method as in 
inhalation. Says this paper: 
“The recent advances in our 
knowledge of the practical use 
of anesthetics have been great, 
especially those steps leading 
toward the elimination as far 
as possible of the element of 








to act, after a very prolonged 
exposure (one to two years) 
through black paper, on a 
gelatino-bromid plate. The radiation whose existence is shown 
by this experiment traverses not only photographic black paper, 
but also other opaque media, such as leather and rubber, as well 
as opaque glass. A prepared portion of the human body also gave 
a silhouette through black paper. On the other hand, this radia- 
tion is absorbed by metals, even by very. thin metallic leaves. 

“This radiation is excited by the electricity of flames, by radium 
rays, and by the electric spark, but not by x-rays. On the other 
hand, friction is equally active; a glass full of nitrogen borid, after 
being briskly shaken, gives off a very marked odor. 

“These phenomena would seem to authorize the experimenter 
to attribute to nitrogen borid radio-active qualities, but even the 
most sensitive electrometers fail to reveal the slightest traces of 
it. From this it isconcluded that nothing but purely electric phe- 
nomena are in evidence, and extensive electroscopic tests have 
confirmed this view by demonstrating the emission from the nitro- 
gen borid of electrified particles. This electroscopic reaction also 
takes place with other substances when in a pulverulent state, es- 
pecially those that are easily electrified by friction, such as sulfur, 
colophane, amber, rock-crystal, and fluor-spar, in the case of 
sufficiently intense illumination. 

“Mr. Remelé designates by the name of ‘electro-activity’ the 
totality of photographic and electroscopic phenomena that are 
manifested by nitrogen borid. These striking phenomena must be 
allied to its chemical nature, for all other compounds of boron, 
natural or artificial, are entirely without them. It seems, conse- 
quently, that the nitrogen must have something to do with them, 
and experiments made on several nitrids have in fact given anal- 
ogous results. Uranium nitrid has shown the most intense effects, 


GENERAL CHEMICAL LABORATORY: THE SORBONNE, PARIS, 


asphyxiation from general nar- 
cosis. New masks have been 
invented and various means of 
administering oxygen with the anesthetic have been devised, 
some of them of such complexity that it is almost requisite for 
an anesthetist to be an expert engineer. Now, however, Burk- 
hardt, of Wiirzburg, . . . suggests that we should do away with 
all these apparatuses and cease giving anesthetics by inhalation 
at all, resorting to what he seems to regard as the simple alterna- 
tive of administering chloroform intravenously. He has experi- 
mented on a series of animals and on four human beings with re- 
sults which he claims indicate that the intravenous injection of 
chloroform is an agreeable and a safe method of narcosis. His 
method consists in the slow injection into the veins of a solution 
of. . . chloroform in . . . physiological saline solution. . . . In 
animals it was found that a quantity of chloroform equivalent to 
0.041 per cent. of the blood was required to produce complete 
anesthesia, 

“Much more than this had to be given, however, as much 
of the drug was lost through the lungs before reaching the general 
circulation, . . . The onset of the anesthesia was somewhat slower 
than when chloroform was given by inhalation, but the recovery 
was much more rapid and there was a remarkable freedom from 
untoward symptoms. Headache and vomiting but rarely occurred 
daring recovery. The author emphasizes the two facts that this 
method is especially convenient during operations on the head or 
mouth, and that by it the anesthetist is able to tell the exact amount 
of the drug which reaches the circulation, which is certainly an 
advantage in the use of any drug. The occurrence, however, in 
two of his four cases of hemoglobinuria, the great danger to the 
heart of an overdose of chloroform, and the general tendency to 
abandon this substance as far as possible for safer anesthetics 
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would suggest that this method of producing general anesthesia, 
simple and comfortable as it may seem to its author to be, will 
probably not be received with wide-spread enthusiasm.” 


DO COLLEGE GRADUATES MAKE BAD 
ENGINEERS? 


+ oneal in spite of the undoubted demand for the services of 

men trained as engineers in our technical schools and col- 
leges, these graduates are not liked by their employers, at least 
not until they have had several years of practical work, is the as- 
sertion of Frederick W. Taylor in a discussion before the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Education, printed in Zhe 
American Machinist (New York, October 7). Mr. Taylor says 
that the overwhelming majority of employers of this country “ want 
to have nothing to do with college graduates if they can help 
themselves,” with the one exception of the electric industries. 
This, and the converse dissatisfaction of the young graduate en- 
gineer with his employer, whom he finds unappreciative and ex- 
acting, are due, Mr. Taylor thinks, to two causes, which he thus 
explains: 

“The first of these is because of the fact that during the four 
years that these young men are at college, they are under loose 
discipline, and are allowed a greater freedom than they have ever 
had before, or will ever have again. 

“I will cite some illustrations. 
the student is given, every term, a certain number of cuts for which 


he is held to no responsibility. He can simply absent himself 


from recitations, from lectures, from duty that belongs in the col- 
lege course, and no one ever asks what he has done, or where he 
has gone. If that same young man absents himself once without 
a reasonable excuse, when he gets into business, he is usually: 
hauled up and asked in the most impertinent manner, why he 
was away. No cuts in business, no talk about how many cuts a 
man has. The second or third time that he does cut, he is dis- 
charged. Young college men work when they please and as much 
as they please, the only restrictions being that they have to pass 
certain examinations. Their habits are left almost entirely to 
themselves. When they begin commercial life those habits are 
regulated and rigidly prescribed by some one else.” 


The second trouble, according to Mr. Taylor, is that for twenty- 
two years these young men are allowed to go without even a single 
look at conditions which they are to face throughout their lives. 
He goes on: 


“The work of the student, of the young man, is that of absorbing ; 
he is engaged in the performance of getting things fastened in his 
mind for himself, for his own use. That is his life for twenty-two 
years. The moment he gets out he begins directly the opposite. 
Absorbing ceases and becomes a very minor part of a man’s work. 
He begins giving the few ideas, or the many which he may have 
gotten, to help some one. He has been served for twenty-two 
years by some one else, the moment he gets out he begins serving 
others. Is it any wonder these young men find great difficulty in 
suddenly changing from the attitude of sponges, or absorbers, to 
that of human beings actively engaged for the benefit of some one 
else? I think the wonder is that they adjust themselves so quickly 
to it. 

“The central idea that the boy gets at college is training, train- 
ing of the mind, storing the mind full of things. Now I say with- 
out ‘the slightest hesitation that for success in life intellectual 
training comes second or third. Without the slightest question 
character comes first, good sense, second, and intellectual training 
third. The entire emphasis of the college is on intellectual 
training.” 

What is the remedy? A palliative, the writer believes would be 
a year’s hard work in a shop at the end of the first college year. 
This “real look at life’s work” would teach lessons that would 
alter for the better the whole effect of the last three years’ training 
and that, in particular, would develop character. He goes on: 


“At college a very large amount of time is given up to the study 
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of materials. Practically his whole chemical course is. the study 
of materials. A very considerable part of his course in physics 
has to do with materials. The greater part of his work ina me 
chanical laboratory is a study of materials. Do you, gentlemen. 
realize that the great raw material with which more than one-hal: 
of the successful graduates of our technical schools have to dea! 
receives not a single hour of study at our colleges and universities, 
not one hour? That the great raw material with which th: 
managers, superintendents, presidents, every man of our larg: 
companies is dealing is men? And these one-half of the students 
who are finally calied upon to manage workmen, learn nothing 
whatever about that at college... .... 

“ About ten or twelve years ago I made up my mind not to take 
another young college graduate unless he has had two years’ work 
outside, but, in going through the list, I found that there was a 
certain set of young men who were satisfactory right from the 
start. Men who had by necessity been forced to leave school and 
go to work. So I found that I had to modify my conclusion, by 
saying that I would not take a man unless he had worked outside 
for at least two years, or unless he had worked as a workman be- 
fore he graduated. I have no other reasons why these young col- 
lege men were not competent, but the facts are there.” 


CROPS AND CLIMATIC CHANGES 
E Boartd considerable changes in climate, during past ages, are 


revealed by the abandonment of cities or of whole regions, 
once inhabited, and by alterations in cultivated plants over large 
districts, has long been a wide-spread popular belief. If we are 
to credit recent investigations, however, there is really no reason 


for thinking this to have been the case. Such changes have uni- 


formly been due to other than climatic causes. Says a writer in 
Cosmos (Paris, September 14): 


“Explorations in Central Asia have revealed to travelers once 
flourishing villages now ruined ‘and abandoned. Mr. A. Boutquin 
shows in Ciel et Terre, by historic evidence and by the scientific 
observations of recent centuries, that the abandonment of these 
regions by man is not due to such meteorological variations as the 
general cooling of the climate or a progressive drying-up of the 
globe. His investigation extends to other countries than Asia. 
Here are some of his remarks concerning Europe and the neigh- 
boring regions : 

“*A sensible variation of the temperature and a diminution of 
precipitation—rain or snow—should bring about a marked and 
continuous retreat of the glaciers. Now facts collected during 
more than two thousand years support no such hypothesis. Heim 
has proved that in the Middle Ages the Alpine glaciers occupied 
a much smaller area than during the second half of the nineteenth 
century, during which they have been retreating.’ ” 


It has Jong been asserted, the writer goes on to say, that the 
west coast of Greenland has not always been uninhabitable, owing 
to a former more favorable climate, whence the name given to the 
country. But the historical investigations of Rink and Von Maurer 
have established the fact that the disappearance of the settlements 
founded by the Norsemen was due wholly to the introduction of a 
contagious disease and to an unfortunate governmental policy on 
the part of Norway, which provoked the hostility and the attacks 
of the Eskimos. Similarly false statements have been made re- 
garding Iceland. Moreover: 


“Wheat was formerly much more cultivated in the north of the 
British Isles than at present, but simply because this crop was 
then more remunerative. It lessened when the importation of 
foreign grains Jowered the price. Nevertheless, it has required a 
struggle to enforce belief in this elementary truth; the belief in a 
change of climate or of weather has long been much stronger than 
the evidence. The same is true in Belgium and other countries, 
where the crops have changed almost entirely under the influence 
of economic laws, of better management of the soil, or of a more 
intelligent selection of products to be cultivated. 

“In the Middle Ages, and up to the fifteenth century, the vine 
was cultivated in Bavaria and in the other regions of Germany, as 
in Belgium; it has almost entirely disappeared in our own day. 
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Climate has nothing whatever to do with the change. The wine 
produced was generally of mediocre quality, and taste having im- 
proved, consumers preferred imported wines or the good beer that 
brewers had learned how to make. 

“In Belgium there are still vineyards. Many persons doubtless 
do not know that the vine is still cultivated . . . at the Abbeys of 
Auerbode and Tongerloo, where the wine as obtained is used in 
the celebration of the mass. ...... 

“The investigations of Dufour have also established that, con- 
trary to general belief, the olive has been raised in Switzerland, 
altho they grow only in gardens and there are still only a few 
orchards, which would die if not carefully cultivated. In regard 
to all other cultivated plants, the situation has not varied.”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


STEEL RAILWAY-TIES 


HE steel railway-tie is not new, but its use has madeé little 
headway in this country. Of late, however, it is being 
largely substituted for the wooden tie in many of the leading in- 
dustrial countries of Europe, as we are informed in Dazly Consu- 
lar and Trade Reports by Consul H. Albert Johnson, of Liége, 
Belgium, The Consul says: 


“When these ties are carefully constructed in order to meet the 
demands of the modern railway traffic, they are in general favored 
on account of their superior solidity and power of resistance. 
Nevertheless, their high price, certain defects in form, and the 
absence so far of aconvenient and simple mode of attachment 
have prevented in a great measure their general adoption, altho 
they are being more extensively utilized. 

“It is asserted that the English manufacturers have on the 
market a tie of grooved section that sells for $30 per ton, or less 
than the present cost of woodenties. It is evident, therefore, that 
under these conditions the use of the steel tie would produce de- 
cided economical results for the railways. 

“A good steel tie of moderate price is urgently needed by the 
railways of Europe, and the prospect of supplying such a demand 
might be worth the consideration of American steel works. The 
adoption of metal ties is especially necessary in certain localities 
to prevent the rapid destruction of forests. It is estimated that in 
Europe a mile of railway line requires about 2,500,000 cross-ties 
every twelve years, which means the cutting of an enormous quan- 
tity of forest trees. It is also estimated that the railways consume 
something like 40,000,000 ties per annum, and this consumption is 
said to be increasing at the rate of 3,000,000 a year.” 


That the use of steel ties is increasing even in the United States, 
appears from a quotation made in Zhe Reports from the Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times to the effect that the first test of steel ties by the 
traction lines of that city will result in placing them on 1% miles 
oftrack. Ifthey are successful, the entire system will be equipped. 
A steam railway operating into Pittsburg already has steel ties 
on five-eighths of its mileage and in a few years will have entirely 
replaced its wooden ties. The newspaper in question adds: 


“The price of the steel ties is approximately $1.50 apiece, while 
wooden ties cost from 80 to 90 cents, but after treatment with creo- 
sote and the addition of heavy tie plates, the final cost of the 
wooden ties, it was explained, is nearer $1.25. And when they are 
worn out that is the end of them—they are burned up. But with 
the worn-out steel tie it is different. It can be sold as scrap and 
part of its original cost recovered. In the end, it is asserted, the 
steel tie is by far the cheaper. There is practically no wéar-out 
to it, while the wooden tie, if not treated with creosote, would last 
only a few years under heavy traffic conditions. Inthe olden days 
wooden ties were known to have lasted twenty years, but the con- 
ditions are very much changed now. There has been a demand 
all along for heavier ties to meet the increasing requirements in 
their use. The manufacturers naturally feel that the steel tie is 
the solution of the problem.” 


The other side of the shield is exhibited by the following ex- 
cerpt from an editorial in Engineering News (New York, Sep- 
tember 30), the writer of which asserts that no perfectly satisfac- 
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tory substitute for the wooden tie has yet been found—whether of 
steel or of other material. He says: 


“ Any substitute for the wooden tie must be practicable, durable, 
of reasonable cost, and have efficient rail attachments. This com- 
bination appears to constitute a very difficult problem. Steel 
(which has been used long and extensively in other countries, with 
success) is probably the favorite material of designers, and has 
been tried on a limited scale in anumber of forms. Only one form 
is in use to such an extent that its use can be reckoned in miles of 
track; most of the others being reckoned by the dozens or the 
hundred. And this one design, it must be noted, is manufactured 
and pushed by a great steel-manufacturing concern, while its most 
extensive use is on a railway which is owned by that concern, 
where the difficulties of persuading executive and purchasing 
officers are presumably eliminated. 

“Concrete has been tried in different forms, mainly with failure 
as the result. Much has been said of the successful use of con- 
crete ties abroad, but certainly the results in this country have 
been far from promising. Yet the inventor follows the trail per- 
sistently, and new designs and new experiments are brought to 
our attention every little while, often with enthusiastic claims of 
certain success. 

“The present outlook for substitutes for wooden ties is well 
summarized in a report . . . which presents the results of a per- 
sonal investigation made by a committee of railway engineers. 
The results are in the main entirely discouraging, and the general 
indication of the report is that while further experiments are justi- 
fied, there is not as yet in sight any really satisfactory substitute 
for the wooden tie. It is possible that greater progress might be 
made if the railways were to take up the matter themselves, but 
they have apparently little inclination to do this.” 


SPOTS AND STRIPES ON ANIMALS 


W E are told by Scripture that “the leopard can not change his 
spots.” If we may credit recent investigations made 
recently in the Zoological Garden at Buenos Ayres, the reason is 
clear—these spots are dependent in number and position on the 
vertebra of the animal. Says the Revue Scientifique (Paris) : 


“Among different mammals, such, for example, as the tiger, 
zebra, giraffe, and certain deer, the coat has spots or spotted bands 
arranged witha certain regularity and at evendistances. Clemente 
Onelii has been inguiring whether the number of these spots and 
bands is related at all with other parts of the organism, in par- 
ticular with the vertebrae. According to this author, the number 
of bands and spots should correspond theoretically to that of the 
vertebre. Practically this fact is not always evident, on account 
of the fusion of once distinct spots or bands, or of the second 
duplication of certain of them. It follows that the number of 
bands or spots on the skin may appear sometimes less and some- 
times greater than that of the vertebrz. In the cervical and dor- 
sal regions the spots and bands are generally related in number to 
the vertebre ; but inthe lumbar and sacral regions the comparison 
becomes more difficult, for there the bands and spots have pre- 
served much less of their original character. 

“Clementi Onelli has reached these conclusions by studying 
particularly the tiger, the jaguar, the puma, the African lion, the 
axis deer, the zebra, the giraffe, and the South American tapir. 
In some cases, it is more advantageous to observe young animals 
than adults, for they preserve more clearly the fundamental 
characteristics relating to primitive independence of certain bands 
or spots, which become fused in the adult animals.”— 7vaus/ation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


An explanation of the manner in which a soft steel disk, revolving at high 
velocity, cuts hard steel has been gained with the aid of a microscope and is 
described in the Engineering Digest. ‘The result,’ says The Inventive Age, 
“ corroborates the theory that the material acted upon is heated at the place of 
contact to the fusing point, and then brushed away. The high temperature 
appears to be confined very narrowly to the point of contact, so that a thin 
gashiscut. The temperature of the revolving disk does not rise so high because 
of the large surface area of the disk. The part of the disk in contact is continu- 
ally changing, while the frictional energy is concentrated on a very small area 
of the material subjected to its action.”’ 





THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


THE LUMBERMAN’S “SKY-PILOT” 


‘HERE'S a “sky-pilot” up in the lumber-camps of Minnesota 
who knows all the methods of Billy Sunday, but he uses the 
language because it is the vernacular of his hearers. His name 
is Frank Higgins, and “fourteen years ago he came out of the 
woods of Canada to take charge of a little church in Minnesota; 
he got interested in the men of the logging-camps and now his 
parish extends over hundreds of miles and his parishioners num- 
ber 30,000.” Ten miles through the woods, with four preachings, 
says Bruce Barton in 7e Home Herald (Chicago), is an ordinary 


REV. FRANK HIGGINS, 


Who preaches to 30,000 lumbermen in northern Minnesota. 
call him “ Sky-pilot’’ more in affection than derision. 


They 


occurrence, and very often the single evening service has been pref- 
aced by a twenty-five mile jog. Mr. Barton gives an idea of the 
kind of sermons this “sky-pilot”—so the lumbermen call him— 
preaches : 


“Picture an ordinary bunk-house, forty feet long and sixteen 
wide, with bunks built into the walls on either side in a double 
tier. A narrow aisle runs between, broadening out somewhat in 
the middle to make way for the air-tight stove. Around this are 
hung the dripping garments of the men, and in front of it stands 
Higgins. He believes that the Master who spoke his parable of 
the Good Shepherd to shepherds, and called his fisher disciples 
to Le fishers of men, would speak his message to lumbermen in the 
language that they know. If the results of his ministry are any 
proof, then he is right. He does not hesitate to call a spade a 
spade. On the night before pay-day, when he knows the gamblers 
and sharks and unlovely women are waiting for his boys in the 
towns, he pleads with them with the passionate, burning eloquence 
of a prophet. On such occasions he does not hesitate to label 
these enemies of theirs by their proper names. 

“«Boys, I was down in the town yesterday and I saw Wall-Eyed 
Jones. You know, him, boys, and the dirty, low-down dive he 
runs. I asked, “How’s business, Jones?” And he said, “Not 
very good, but I don’t care. I got a thousand men working for 
me in the woods.” Think of that, boys; he meant you; and his 
wife is wearing diamonds. Your wives aren’t wearing diamonds, 
are they, boys? And he says you’re working for him; thinks he’s 
going to get your whole wad. Oh, don’t let him; don’t work for 
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that miserable old thief. You won’t, will you, boys; you won't 
let him take your money to hang diamonds on her neck?’ 

“One can’t set it down in print just the way he says it, because 
there are good people who have never been in a logging-camp, and 
who might think that it was a queer sort of sermon. Indeed, some 
have already criticized Higgins a little because he persists in put- 
ting his message in the language that his men can understand ; 
but you can imagine how much it has worried Higgins. 

“Occasionally a red-faced, broken wreck will come up at the 
close of his sermon and mutter through his stained lips that he 
don’t believe there is a God. Onsucha man Higgins pours out 
the vials of his wrath, like fire. 

“*You don’t believe in God; whoare you ? 
ain’t he a short-stake man? Yes. 
every month on booze and gambling? Yes. Did he ever save a 
cent in his life? No. Look at him, and 4e says ke don’t believe 
in God. You old, burnt-out wreck, it’s just such fellows as you 
that don’t believe inGod. I don’tcare what you believe; I’m not 
here to talk to you. I want totalk to that young fellow over there. 
Look here, young fellow. Do you know Scar-Fish Riley? Do 
you know Paddy the Priest? Do you want to be like them— 
drunken, useless old soaks—or do you want to be a man? I’m 
after you, and the devil’s after you. Come on, now, which do you 
want to be; whose side are you on ?’” 


Look at him, boys; 
Don’t he shoot in his wad 


Bemidji was the name of the place where Higgins had his last 
church before turning to the woods. There were 1,500 or 2,000 
people, 46 saloons, 20 gambling-joints, and 5 immense brothels in 
the very center of the town. 
apostle to the lumbermen. 


It was this that made Higgins an 
In this fashion: 


“The opening of a new saloon in Bemidji and the other towns 
up the river was the greatest event in the community’s life. The 
Mayor and council attended in state. When the finest great gam- 
bling-hell was opened, they set apart one afternoon for the ladies to 
come alone and see it, and sent invitations to every woman in the 
community, zzcluding Mrs. Higgins, herself. She and a half- 
dozen others refused, avd the town was actually indignant. 
Which shows something about the condition of things that 
existed when Higgins preached his farewell sermon to the town. 
He told them he was going to resign and go into the woods and 
fight the devil until either one or the other of them should be 
forced out. 

“*God being my helper,’ he said, ‘from this time forward I am 
going to put up a fight against this horrible condition.’ 

“The town laughed when it learned of his proclamation; but 
the men and women who had heard him make it were very sober. 
There was something in the set of his jaw and the swing of that 
fist which made them believe that something might be done, even 
in Bemidji. But what? The Mayor was a saloonkeeper, the 
councilmen and marshal were all in the business or in sympathy 
with it. What could edo? He knew. He turned his back on 
the town, and from bunk-house to bunk-house he went with a peti- 
tion to the State authorities asking them to close up the open 
gambling in Bemidji and force the disorderly houses off the streets. 
And will you believe it, so strong was the hold of that sky-pilot 
on the confidence of those men, that 94 per cent. of them put their 
names down after his. And the State authorities acted. The 
volcano at Pompeii could not have caused greater surprize than 
the presence of those State officers in Bemidji. ‘The man that 
could clean up Bemidji could hold a revival in hell,’ said one of 
the lumberjacks ; which about comprehends the situation. If the 
Lord ever does decide to hold protracted meetings in the other 
realm, it is a pretty sure thing that Higgins will be in the band of 
cooperating preachers. 

“ Any real adequate mention of the acts of this apostle would 
tell of John Sornberger, the veteran Us forty-nine ring battles, who 
had committed every crime in the calendar except murder, and the 
only reason he hadn’t committed that was because two or three 
fellows that he killed didn’t die. Sornberger is now Higgins’s 
assistant, traveling a circuit of his own through the camps. It 
would tell of Al More and Bum Bush, reconstructed foremen— 
Bum Bush, the most powerful man in the woods—with whom 
Higgins made the strangest journey preacher ever made. They 
dragged Bum Bush onto the train, paralyzed drunk, and Higgins, 
with a Bible in one pocket and a quart bottle of whisky in the 
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other, rode with him all the way to Minneapolis, a horrible, hor- 
rible ride. There they took him off the train and gave him the 
cure. Bum Bush is Frank Bush now—saved. Higgins did that.” 


BOSTON’S MULTIPLE RELIGIONS 


OSTON, seeking something as a substitute for her lost literary 
leadership and preeminence, seems to find as a base for her 
present repute the multiplicity and variety of her religious cults. 
So at least says W. B. Conant, in writing of a 
tour of investigation he made not long since 
among the services of “freak religions” to be 
found in the Hub. Huntington Avenue, he 
says in the Chicago /zterior, furnishes a 
parallel to the Mars Hill of the ancient 
Grecian city. At one end of the street isa 
building called Huntington Chambers, “which 
shelters no less than sixteen diverse sects 


and cults on Sundays.” Boston is further 


represented as like the ancient Athens “in 
that here also is the same eagerness to see 
Says the writer : 


and hear ‘some new thing.’ ” 

“The stranger who enters Huntington 
Chambers on a Sunday afternoon is bewil- 
dered by the array of placards set up on either 
side of the entrance. Here is one that allures 
to the study of ‘how to live forever’ (physi- 
cally), with the added attraction of solos by 
an accomplished vocalist. Another placard 
invites to the contemplation of the ‘ego’ and 
its infinite possibilities. Another advertises 
the ‘First Temple of Divine Wisdom of Eter- 
nity (Room 158; take the elevator),’ of which 
a reverend woman is named ‘as ‘high priest- 
ess.’ Another parlor invites to the venera- 
tion of ‘Emerson, with music.’ Socialists 
and card-readers, Theosophists and Chris- 
tadelphians, New Thoughtists and phrenol- 
ogists vie with one another in enticing the 


stranger within this religious Babel. The 
visitor hesitates at the appalling array. Ifhe tion and the atonement.” 


were to ‘go the rounds,’ there is no knowing 

what might happen to his mental equilibrium. But suppose he 
were bravely to resist the blandishments of most of these novel 
organizations and merely test a few specimens of what Boston 
offers by way of religious diversions, what will he find ?” 


Two specimen visits are described. . One is to the “ Temple of 
Divine Wisdom,” which turns out to be a spiritualist séance. We 
read: 


“On the platform sits the ‘high priestess’ in white robes. Her 
black hair bears a fillet andsome gaudy jewelry. She is evidently 
one who can playa part. Her manner is an excellent facsimile of 
what one would expect from a Grecian Sibyl of old. When she 
speaks, it is in a lofty, grandiloquent, honeyed style, irresistibly 
ridiculous and at the same time in a way impressive. ‘O my people’! 
‘Dear hearts,’ are the phrases in which she addresses her hearers. 

“The meeting opens with reading from the ‘sacred writings’ ; 
that is, the Bible. Then a magnetic healer is introduced who 
performs on some sick folk, to their own bewildered satisfaction 
and to the curious incredulity of the audience. A patriotic solo 
follows. Then a card-reader holds forth a few minutes; then 
another solo—this time an operatic air. At length the ‘priestess’ 
begins her part, which proves to be the reading of spirit messages. 
Phrased in vague and mystifying diction, and here and there a hit 
that appears to be recognized by the hearer addrest, these mono- 
logs are, as they always are, a source of perplexity to the incredu- 
lous or of wondering and grateful import to the credulous.” 


From here the writer goes to a meeting of the devotees of men- 
tal healing. He was able, he says, to account for the interest 


manifested in various phases of mental healing by remembering 
the overexcitement of modern city life and the cares and uneer- 
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Who thinks that what is vital in Christian- 
ity ‘is contained in whatever is essential and 
permanent about the doctrines of the incarna- 


‘all the essential elements of the faith needed to-day. 
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tainties which attend the prevailing dependence on material pleas- 
ures and material gains.” He goes on: 


“The program begins with the reading of a poem; needless to 
say the verses of ‘E. W. W.’ are prime favorites in meetings of 
this class. Then the worshipers—tho that is scarcely the term to 
apply to the audience—‘go into the silence’ with the thought of 
power and health suggested by the leader. This self-communion 
lasts several minutes. At length the oppressive stillness is broken 
and a solo is given by a vocalist. 

“It is really a pity that the sacred old hymns of the church, 
usually made doubly sacred. by tender per- 
sonal associations, should be distorted to 
meet the uses of sects who advocate ideas so 
utterly at variance with the teachings of the 
Christian Church. The visitor, accustomed 
to the original uses and forms of these hymns, 
feels a shock of inward protest to hear ‘The 
Lord is my Shepherd’ perverted into the 
vapid ‘Truth is my banner,’ or ‘I shall dwell 
in the house of the Lord’. changed to the 
meaningless ‘I shall dwell in a mansion of 
truth.’ 

“The meeting proceeds with a paper by the 
leader or a chosen follower. ‘The Develop- 
ment of Self,’ ‘The Infinite Power of the 
Ego,’ are sample topics. One accustomed to 
the careful restraint with which Christian 
truth is usually presented is struck with the 
arrogant assumptions of the speakers; the 
wading beyond depths, and the large words 
and larger propositions they imply which meet 
with violence in their arguments. So much 
shooting at random, and the target hardly 
ever hit—never a bull’s-eye! 

“This may do some people some good. But 
one can not be led to feel that it will do many 
people much good, for long. Tho clinging 
to shreds of Christian truth, or even masking 
themselves in Christian forms of expression, 
the doctrines presented at meetings of which 
this is a type, are essentially non-Christian. 
Seldom does one hear a reference made to 
God the Supreme Ruler and Father, except 
as a speaker may in an unguarded moment 
allow childhood’s teaching to get the better 
of acquired sophistry. 

“The ill-sorted character of the audience, representing, it seems, 
the flotsam and jetsam of the religious and intellectual world, im- 
presses one who visits a meeting such as we have described. The 
mercenary side constantly obtrudes itself, for the leaders invari- 
ably make the meetings the occasion for self-advertisement for 
private consultations and studies during the week.” 


VITAL CHRISTIANITY 


ROFESSOR ROYCE, of Harvard, has just made an import- 

ant contribution to the discussion of what is vital in Chris- 
tianity. In doing so he places emphasis not on the view now 
common which regards primitive Christianity as the repository of 
Professor 
Royce, stating the mandate cf this view, puts it thus: “Grasp the 
spirit of Christ’s own teaching, interpret life as he interpreted it, 
and live out this interpretation of life as completely as you can, 
imitating him—and then you are-in essence a Christian.” The 
emphasis upon this view, says the Harvard philosopher in 7he 
Harvard Theological Review (October), “characterizes some of 
the most important religious movements of our time.” But to his 
mind “what is vital about Christianity depends upon regarding 
the mission and the life of Christ as an organic part of a divine 
plan for the redemption and salvation of man.” In other words, 
the vitality in Christianity “is contained in whatever is essential 
and permanent about the doctrines of the incarnation and the 


atonement.” Christ himself, says this writer, “can hardly be 
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supposed to have regarded his most authentically reported religious 
sayings as containing the whole of his message, or as embodying 
the whole of his mission. For, if he had so viewed the matter, 
the Messianic tragedy in which his life-work culminated would 
have been needless and unintelligible.” Appealing to history, 
Professor Royce asserts that “there has always existed in the 
Christian Church a tradition tending to emphasize the conception 
- that the supernatural work of Christ, which the Church conceived 


in the form of the doctrines of the incarnation and the atonement, 
was not a work accomplished once for all at a certain historical 


point of time, but remains somehow an abiding work, or, perhaps, 
that it ought to be viewed as a timeless fact, which never merely 


happened, but which is such as to determine anew in every age 
the relation of the faithful to God.” The true doctrine of the in- 


carnation and the atonement, we are told, is the conception of 
God’s nature which is required for the solution of the problem of 


evil. Concerning which we read : 


“First, God expresses himself in this world of finitude, incar- 
nates himself in this realm of human imperfection, but does so in 
order that through finitude and imperfection, and sorrow and tem- 
poral loss, he may win in the eternal world (that is, precisely, in 
the conscious unity of his whole life) his spiritual triumph over 
evil. In this triumph consists his highest good, and ours. It is 
God’s true and eternal triumph that speaks to us through the well- 
known word: ‘In this world ye shall have tribulation. But fear 
not; I have overcome the world.’ Mark, I do not say that we, 
just as we naturally are, are already the true and complete incar- 
nation of.God, No, it is in overcoming evil, in rising above our 
natural unreasonableness, in looking toward the divine unity, that 
we seek what Eckhart so well exprest when he said, ‘Let God be 
born in the soul.’ Hence the doctrine of the incarnation is no 
doctrine of the natural divinity of man. It is the doctrine which 
teaches that the world-will desires our unity with the universal 
purpose, that God will be born in us and through our consent, that 
the whole meaning of our life is that it shall transmute transient 
and temporal values into eternal meanings. Humanity becomes 
conscious God incarnate only in so far as humanity looks god- 
ward ; that is, in the direction of the whole unity of the rational 
spiritual life. 

“And now, secondly, the true doctrine of the atonement seems 
to me simply this: We, as we temporally and transiently are, are 
destined to win our union with the divine only through learning 
to triumph over our own evil, over the griefs of fortune, over the 
unreasonableness and the sin that now beset us. This conquest 
we never accomplish alone. As the mother that bore you suffered, 


so the world suffers for you and through and in you until you win ~ 


your peace in union with the divine will. Upon such suffering 
you actually depend for your natural existence, for the toleration 
which your imperfect self constantly demands from the world, for 
the help that your helplessness so often needs. When you sorrow, 
then, remember that God sorrows—sorrows in you, since in all 
your finitude you still are part of his life; sorrows for you, since 
it is the intent of the divine spirit, in the plan of its reasonable 
world, that you should not remain what you noware; and sorrows, 
too, in waiting for your higher fulfilment, since indeed the whole 
universe needs your spiritual triumph for the sake of its com- 
pletion. 

“On the other hand, this doctrine of the atonement means that 
there is never any completed spiritual triumph over sorrow which 
is not accompanied with the willingness to suffer vicariously ; that 
is, with the will not merely to endure bravely, but to force one’s 
very sorrow to be an aid to the common cause of all mankind, to 
give one’s life as a ransom for one’s cause, to use one’s bitterest 
and most crushing grief as a means toward the raising of all life 
to the divine level. It is not enough to endure. Your duty is to 
make your grief a source of blessing. Thus only can sorrow bring 
you into conscious touch with the universal life.” 


The final summing up of this truth is presented in these two 
theses : 


“First, God wins perfection through expressing himself in a 
finite life and triumphing over and through its very finitude. And 
secondly, our sorrow is God’s sorrow. God means to express 
himself by winning us through the very triumph over evil to unity 
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with the perfect life, and therefore our fulfilment, like our exist- 


ence, is due to the sorrow and the triumph of God himself. These 
two theses express, I believe, what is vital in Christianity.” 


TO MAKE THE CONGREGATION SING 
R. ALEXANDER, the singing evangelist, says that he in- 


sists upon the members of his choirs looking as they feel. 
This might be a severe regimen for the average choir, but his 
choirs do not aim at entertaining the congregation. Because so 
many choirs do, he thinks, is the reason church music so often 
fails. Sometimes, he continues, “I catch them singing joyful 
phrases with faces fit for a funeral, and I immediately stop them 
and ask them to pay more attention to their looks.” He explains 
that this is not to be “a flippant look, but a bright, healthy, happy 
expression.” Mr. Alexander’s success at the meetings conducted 
by him and Dr. Chapman make his methods of interest to people 
who would like to develop the singing capacities of the congrega- 
tion, and he supplies some useful hints in 7ke Ladzes’ Home 
Journal (October) from which we quote: 


“One of the first things that a pastor or preacher or whoever 
announces the hymns should learn to do is how to get something 
strongly interesting about the songs. If a song has not got hold 
of the leader it will not get hold of the congregation. Some of 
the most telling song services that I have ever held have been 
when I have used one song almost exclusively... . . cae 

“Tf I find that I have given out a hymn which the people will 
not or can not sing I stop them, sometimes in the middle of a 
stanza. Some of them, probably, are half asleep, or those who 
are singing are not noticing the words or getting anything out of 
them. When everything is dead still I say, ‘Let us not waste time 
on this song and make a mockery of the worship.’ The interrup- 


-/tion will wake them up to a sense that the song service really 


means something. 

“Tf you, as the leader, are satisfied with dead singing you may be 
quite sure that the congregation will be. I have gone to a place 
sometimes and failed to get a hearty response to the first hymn or 
part of the hymn, and noticed some man, woman, or child in the 
audience who seemed to be singing heartily, and could distinguish 
the voice enough to know that he or she could sing alone. Then 
I have asked that person kindly to stand where he was and sing a 
stanza or thechorus. Usually he will do this if you goat it firmly. 
I have seen an audience interested in this way ina hymn when 
nothing else would interest them. 

“I remember one hot summer Sunday afternoon at the Bible 
Conference at Northfield. It was my first experience as leader of 
a song service there. The atmosphere was sultry, and the people 
almost half asleep—-not an encouraging situation. When we 
started it seemed to me that a state of deadness settled down on 
the audience—a state that it seemed impossible to break. The 
thought came to me that something must be done, and done 
quickly. The piano was on the floor below me, with its back to 
the platform, and the sound was muffled and only half-filled the 
room. In the middle of a song I stopt everybody and called for 
fourteen men to come to the front and lift the piano to the plat- 
form. Everybody woke up. The men quickly volunteered, and, 
almost in the time it takes to tell this, the piano was on the plat- 
form. From that time there was an ‘at home’ atmosphere and it 
was easy to get the people to sing. 

“Years ago, in Dakota, a friend and J held a mission in a little 
faded opera-house. It wasa men’s meeting. Acold blizzard was 
blowing, and the house was only about two-thirds full. There 
was an old, cracked piano with a poor accompanist and no choir. 
I had to face that crowd of Western men, many of whom had not 
been to church for twenty or thirty years. I took the simplest 
song that I had, and was trying hard, to no purpose, to secure 
cooperation. In despair I climbed over the footlights to the front 
seat, where a number of old men were sitting. Pointing right at 
them I said, ‘Why don’t you men sing?’ They looked. frightened, 
and one poor old man wheezed out in a half whisper, ‘If you had 
asthma as bad as I’ve got it you wouldn’t sing either.’ He gota 
speedy pardon, but I went back to the platform and asked every- 
body who had no asthma please to sing! We had a rousing song 


. service after that.” 





RODIN AS A REACTIONARY 


¥ ) ODIN, the most progressive of modern sculptors, is a medie- 
A valist in one sense. He makes his statues with an implied 
background, as the sculptors of the Middle Ages made theirs with 
the tangible backgrounds of church walls. This modern sadly 
misses the opportunities that his early fellow artists had, points 
out a writer in the London 77zmes, and as a consequence he often 
suffers criticism for forcing his sculptures to ex- 
press more than they legitimately can. A case in 
point is his figure of Victor Hugo, which the French 
authorities, after fifteen years of waiting, have finally 


allowed to be set up in a public square in Paris. 
Hugo is represented as listening to the voices of the 


sea. In this work, as in many others, observes the 
writer, “Rodin has attempted to enlarge the ex- 


pressive powers of his art by suggesting a relation 
between his figure and the things outside it, not 


represented, and indeed scarcely capable of being 
represented, in sculpture.” We read further : 


“It is attempts of this kind that have got M. 
Rodin the reputation of a revolutionary and an ec- 
centric. No one who knows anything about sculp- 
ture can suppose that he is wanting in technical 
accomplishment. Noone who knows anything about 
art at all can suppose that he is wanting in imagi- 
nation. But there is some show of reason in the 
complaint that his conceptions are sometimes un- 
suited to his medium, and that in such cases they 
overstrain his vast technical powers. Nowadays, 
however, it is better that a great sculptor should be 
too rash than too timid in experiment, for sculpture 
ever since the Renaissance has suffered far more 
from timidity of conception than from rashness. 
Even in France, where for the last three hundred 
years it has flourished more than in any other coun- 
try, sculptors have constantly been intimidated by 
memories of the G:eeks and of Michelangelo; and 
the peculiar genius of the country has only revealed 
itself now and again. This is the more strange be 
cause the French certainly have a peculiar genius 
for sculpture, as we can all see now that our 
eyes have been opened to the beauty of medieval art. In the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries there was in France a school, or 
rather several schools, of sculpture more accomplished than any 
at that time in Italy, and as original as any that is known to us. 
The promise of the sculpture of Bourges and Chartres Cathedrals 
is scarcely inferior to the promise of primitive Greek sculpture. 
But it was never fulfilled. It began to decline even in the thir- 
teenth century, and tho it kept some vigor and beauty up to the 
Renaissance, it was not strong enough to resist the Renaissance 
or to subject it to the national genius.” . 


In modern times, it is stated, the French, and all the rest of the 
world likewise, “have got their ideas of what sculpture ought to 
be from the Greeks, or rather from Greco-Roman copies and imi- 
tations of Greek art, and from Michelangelo, or rather from his 
followers.” It is only in our own day that these two influences 
have begun to lose their power. This particular point is further 
developed thus: 


“For, now that we know more of real Greek and of medieval 
art, we begin to see that they have much in common—far more 
indeed than the real Greek art has with spiritless imitations of it- 
self. M. Rodin has insisted upon this fact, and he represents the 
revolt of the French genius of sculpture against alien and arbitrary 
limitations. That revolt has always existed, but in him it has be- 
come conscious and confident of its ownrightness. His ‘Burghers 
of Calais’ are like figures from a Gothic cathedal, not like Greco- 
Roman gods ; and they are so, not because Rodin has imitated the 
Gothic, but because he is of the same nature and sees and feels in 
the same way as the great medieval sculptors. 
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“But he has this disadvantage compared with his Gothic fore- 
runners, that there are no wonderful buildings for him to decorate 
with sculpture perfectly suited to their architecture. We have 
said that M. Rodin is always endeavoring to suggest a relation 
between his figures and things outside them. He has, as it were, 
to create an atmosphere for each work of his, to suggest the world 
in which it would be most at home. The Gothic sculptor had not 
to suggest such a world, for it already existed in solid stone, and 
his business was only to add a further beauty to it with his art. 





RODIN AND VICTOR HUGO. 


After waiting fifteen years Paris has given Rodin’s statue of Victor Hugo a permanent 


resting place in the gardens of the Palais Royal. 


Every one must feel that M. Rodin, like the Gothic masters, ought 
to be an architectural sculptor, and that his sculpture, for want of 
a proper environment, is sometimes feverish and overstrained. 
The academic sculpture which expresses nothing and has no 
character does not need an environment, since it has no relation 
to anything in heaven or on earth. It might just as well be in the 
center of a public square as anywhere else. But the intense and. 
straining figures of Rodin look in such a place as if they had 
strayed from some heroic world of their own. It is as if we saw 
King Lear himself delivering his lament over Corde/ia in the 
street. If Rodin had been a medieval artist, a great cathedral 
would have been his heroic world, and his figures would have 
seemed to be at home in it. It is probably the want of such a 
world, the want of a noble architecture to decorate, that has kept 
French sculpture so long in a bondage against which only men of 
great genius have had the spirit to revolt. There has been genius. 
in French architecture, too, since the Renaissance, but it has not 
been usually congruous with the genius of French sculpture. It 
has rather exprest the other side of the French character, their 
love of symmetry and logic, not their love of fierce and uncompro- 
mising expression. Thus there has never been a great school of 
French sculptors since there were buildings fit for them to deco- 
rate, and the greatest modern sculptor of France seems to many a 
reckless experimenter, because his genius is not controlled by any 
purpose outside itself.” 


Rodin’s statue was unveiled in the gardens of the Palais Royal 
on September 30. The jubilee, of which this ceremony was a 
feature, marks the fiftieth year since Hugo wrote his “ Légende 
des Siécles.” 
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AS AN ENGLISHMAN SEES NEW YORK 


JOURNALISM 


T looks somewhat as tho the pill of yellow journalism which 
the English public has refused to swallow was being prepared 

for them with alittle sugar-coating. So dignified a journalas Zhe 
National Review (London) prints an article assuring them that 
yellow journalism of the American sort is “nota bad sort of thing” 
if you “take away the offense against good taste, and the want of 
We, 
or rather they, are gravely assured that yellow journalism “is not 


care in investigating sensational stories before publication.” 


an altogether monstrous institution, stamping down every tradition 
of decency and morality in its greed for dollars.” It is even added 
that there “is no moral wrong in putting red-ink 
headlines on your big news if your public likes 
things that way.” Worse than the color of these 
New York papers—for it is of New York jour- 
nalism that Mr. Frank Fox is writing—is their 
tone of provincialism. New York is repre- 
sented as “eagerly, pettily, provincially inter- 
ested in New York, and very little interested 
in anything else.” It 
writer, “not in the least interested in European 
politics, nor even in American politics. It is 
not interested in great social developments and 
tendencies. It wants the blood and the ballet 
of life from all over the world, but more partic- 
ularly the blood and the ballet of New York, 


is, according to this 


the sensational murders, the intimate records 
of the queens of the stage.” 

Mr. Fox labels his article “a snapshot,” but 
in making his “exposure” he was not, it must 


be added, so preoccupied with his predeter-| 
mined focus as to miss the fact that “there 
are in New York papers as sober in view as 
dutiful in responsibility, as accurate in judg- 
ment, as any in London, tho they are of course 
different from London papers, because they have 
to serve a vastly different class of readers.” 
The writer serves up some features of New 
York journalism that fell within the compass of 
his lens. As usual in British journalism the 
mention of American personalities finds itself 
But in this case more humorously so than common: 


DUDLEY 


“No musician in 


a generation as he.”” 


out of focus. 


“The ‘human-interest ’ story is a feature of New York journalism 
at first a little astonishing, then a great deal captivating. Its 
foundation is the principle that the romantic or humorous happen- 
ings of the ‘common people’ are, properly treated, as vividly inter- 
esting to the newspaper reader as dynastic changes or great battles. 
The child kidnaped dramatically from the slums, the street Arab 
risking his life to save a dog, the love romance of an unimportant 
couple when it is tinged with an unusual note of happiness or 
tragedy—such things make up the ‘human-interest’ story, and will 
occupy pride of place on the first page to the exclusion of the latest 
development in the Balkans, the dissolving of a Russian Douma, 
or a British General Election. In the ‘yellow’ journals the 
‘human-interest’ story tends to degenerate intd ‘keyhole journal- 
ism’—into grossly offensive spyings on domestic privacy. But in 
its best form the ‘human-interest ’ story is good reading, and, more- 
over, edifying reading—a terrible word, edifying, but it conveys 
my exact meaning. 

“Dana Gibson [sc], founder of the New York Suz, was, I be- 
lieve, the first exploiter of the ‘human-interest’ story. In those 
days, for that reason and others, his paper was looked upon as 
being ‘yellow’ of the most jaundiced type. Nowadays it is counted 
one of the most reputable of New York dailies, particularly attach- 
ing to itself university men. It still deals in ‘human-interest’ 
stories, still keeps an elaborate pretense of flippancy in its editorial 
columns, but yet is a journal of serious purpose and high ideals.” 
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The Hearst publications are cited as typical of the yellow sheets 
whose policy “is to yella paper.” “Its headlines yell. Its stories 
yell. Its methods of news-gathering yell.” Mr. Fox conjures up 
a picture of a possible reportorial crisis in the Hearst management 
thus : 


“TI can imagine some day in the future, if any issue ever arose 
in British politics big enough to really interest New York (it is 
difficult to imagine such an issue in these sadly respectable days, 
when a Crown Prince’s public //azson with an actress seems im- 
possible), I can imagine the Hearst or some similar organization 
chartering the Zws¢tanza and sending to Westminster a herd of 
strange-speeched reporters ; I can picture the London policeman’s 
Olympian coping with the situation! But, more likely, it would 
be not reporters who would be sent, but a deputation of two thou- 
sand New York mothers, to have a persona! 
interview with the erring prince, and to remon- 
strate with him in homely fashion on his living 
down to the traditions of effete Europe; and to 
present him with some pie. (The American 
matron has great faith in the moral i:ffluence of 
pie.) For such is the spirit of the yellow 
journalism.” 


DUDLEY BUCK 


~UCH songs as “When the Heart is Young,” 

“The, Bedouin’sLove Song,” and “ Out on 
the Sea,” besides numberless works for the 
church choir, make Dudley Buck’s name a word 
for household converse. No American com- 
poser, so it is pointed out since his death Octo- 


~ 


ber 6, was so constantly in the public mind 
during a long, eventful, honorable, and suc- 
cessfulcareer. He is classed by Mr. Krehbiel, 
of the New York 77zbune, with composers of 
an elder school who “are now of small account 
in the eyes of the agitators of to-day.” Yet, 
says this music critic, he with his confréres, 
such as J. K. Paine and J. C. D. Parker, “are 
bringing more honor to the art and to their 
country than the noisy youngsters are ever 
likely to do.” Of the work of this composer 
now finished we read : 


BUCK. 


the United States 


“It is no more than just to the memory of 
Dudley Buck to say that no musician in the 
United States made himself so widely and so generally felt 
throughout the country for more than a generation as he. 
In saying this there is no purpose to put an extravagant value 
upon his creative work. The reason, as was pointed out in 
this journal many years ago—indeed, long before there was any 
thought that the activities of Mr. Buck would voluntarily be cur- 
tailed by himself—is that he consistently and persistently labored 
in a field which provided serious enjoyment to the thousands in- 
stead of the few. 

“No one was fonder of indulging in lofty ideals than he; but he 
seemed to look upon such indulgence as a luxury which ought not 
to be permitted to interfere with the more practical activities 
which filled his daily life. Symphonies, chamber compositions, 
and operas lay in his desk and on the shelves of his closet; but 
they were the fruits of his between-times labors—of the hours 
which he set apart for his own delectation, when he felt that he 
was entitled to humor himself, rather than his publishers and the 
public. The rest of his time—for Dudley Buck was never idle— 
went into work which was felt from Maine to California. It was 
a conservative statement twenty years ago that the amount of his 
church music which was sung every Sunday in the Protestant 
churches of the cities; towns, and villages of America was larger 
than that of any five other composers, native or foreign. To-day 
the statement involves an underestimate. Of course, services and 
anthems are meant, not hymns. 


“Nor did his influence stopthere. Through his books he taught 


organ-playing and organ music to hundreds of modest servants of 
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the Church who had never seen him. Once his songs were heard 
in every concert-room, his part songs for men’s voices were in the 
repertory of every glee club, and his cantatas and oratorios, tho 
of necessity heard less often, had an honorable place in the record 
of American choral societies. An extremely pervasive influence 
indeed was that of Dudley Buck from the early seventies till ten 
years ago, and his influence will not go to the grave with him.” 


Tho Mr. Buck’s compositions are in all styles and forms, his long 
association with the Church “tinctured his musical thought,” and 
sometimes he dropt into an ecclesiastical manner when handling 
secular themes— 


“Not in the sense of stiffness or angularity, however; on the 
contrary, he had liberal notions on the subject of church melody, 
and aimed to hit a refined, tho popular, taste, one appreciative of 
sentiment even in the sacred service. No doubt much of the 
popularity of his anthems and services was due to the easy flow of 
the words and music and the naturalness of the musical declama- 
tion. The fact that he did not separate severely the dramatic and 
ecclesiastical styles (there used to be such a difference, if there is 
none now) sometimes brought it to pass that his dramatic music 
(in his cantatas, for instance) showed traces of ecclesiasticism, 
while his church music contained a deal of dramatic expression. 

“The observation recalls an amusing instance of the philosophi- 
cal spirit in which Mr. Buck could acceptcriticism which he knew 
was instigated by a kindly spirit. It must be all of twenty-five 
years ago that Zhe Tribune's music reviewer made a comment on 
the lines just indicated after the first performance of one of his 
secular cantatas—presumably ‘The Voyage of Columbus.’ 
Promptly there came to the writer a good-natured letter, which 
placed the lines which told of this natural tendency toward the 
church style in parallel columns with the utterance of a Boston 
critic to the effect that Mr. Buck’s church music was dramatic in 
spirit. He made no attempt to decide which of the two statements 
was entitled to the greater consideration, but contented himself 
with a memorandum that it seemed to him as if he must resemble 
the individual described in Gen. xlix. 14: ‘Issachar is a strong 
ass crouching down between two burdens.’ ” 


Some of his more ambitious works comprize a grand opera 
dealing with an Egyptian subject, “Serapis,” for which he wrote 
words and music; a cantata, “The Voyage of Columbus,” and a 
comic opera, “ Deseret,” on a Mormon theme. Further: 


“His largest works are the oratorio ‘The Golden Legend,’ which 
won the prize offered by the Cincinnati Music Festival Associa- 
tion in 1880, and ‘The Light of Asia,’ words by Sir Edwin Arnold, 
published by Novello, Ewer & Co. in 1885, which had a perform- 
ance in London, as also in Washington and Newark, but, so far as 
the writer’s memory serves him, has not been heard in New York. 
He wrote a Festival Hymn for the Boston Peace Jubilee of 1872, 
and a ‘Centennial Meditation of Columbia,’ words by Sidney 
Lanier, for the Philadelphia Exposition of 1876. His last com- 
positions in something approaching the larger forms were a set of 
cantatas for church-festival use, which admirably attest the prac- 
tical nature of his gifts. They are ‘The Coming of the King,’ for 
Christmas; ‘The Story of the Cross,’ for Good Friday, and 
‘Christ, the Victor,’ for Easter and Ascension. In treating this 
material the composer had the old ‘Passion’ settings in mind and 
did not hesitate to use dramatic characters and forms, tho remain- 
ing, as always, within the capacity of the average chorister and 
church soloist. He also followed the old German custom in en- 
listing the cooperation of the congregation in the service, giving 
it appropriate hymns to sing at intervals. From the modern lyric 
drama he borrowed the device of typical phrases, or a typical 
phrase, by means of which he established unity between the works. 
Altho he went abroad to rest from drudgery and cares he was not 
idle. Songs for solo voice, anthems, part-songs for men’s voices, 
and part-songs for women’s voices came from his pen and have 
only recently left the press. His music remains as popular as it 
was at the height of his activity and personal influence.” 


His influence upon popular musical culture, remarks the Provi- 
dence Journal, “was even greater than that of Lowell Mason. 
His personal power was considerable, and in his work as an organ- 
ist he exercised a stimulating effect upon all who were brought 
into contact with him. 
wide general culture.” 


Unlike some musicians he was a man of 
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TENNYSON IN KING ARTHUR'S STEPS 


— records of Tennyson’s sedulous search for local color 

have turned up ina little town of South Wales which was 
celebrated in the “Idyls of the King.” In return perhaps for the 
compliment that was paid that particular part of the country, they 
still preserve, at the little inn where he stopt, the bed he slept on 
and the table and chair he used in writing the “Idyls” forty years 





MEMENTOS OF TENNYSON, 


They show you this table and chair in the Hanbury Arms at 
Caerleon, South Wales, as the ones used by the poet forty years ago 
in writing the “Idylls of the King.” 


ago. ‘Tennyson, says a writer in the London Standard, came one 
day to the Hanbury Arms, one of the oldest hostelries in the king- 
dom, and took up his abode, without explaining who he was or 
why he came, in the old structure that dates from the fourteenth 
of fifteenth century. The following record of his stay, which the 
keeper of the inn shows to visitors who wander that way, hero- 
worshipfully or otherwise, was left by a local chronicler : 


“Quiet and unobtrusive to a degree, he soon attracted attention 
from his very reserved and seclusive habits. Day after day passed, 
and his figure was seldom seen. Frequently he would leave the 
house early in the morning and go no one knew whither and on his 
return partake of slight refreshment, and retire to his room till 
next morning. It was soon recognized that the stranger was fond 
of long walks, and there was not a hill in the neighborhood up 
whose sides he did not climb. For atime no companion or friend 
seemed to notice him, but occasionally a letter arriving at the 
post-office was delivered to him. At first the name attracted no 
attention, but at length ‘Alfred Tennyson ’ inscribed on successive 
missives seemed to have a special interest for the local postmaster. 
He repeated the name until its familiarity led him to suspect that 
the stranger was no other than the Poet Laureate, and this ulti- 
mately proved correct. On the fact becoming generally known 
that Tennyson was staying at Caerleon visitors frequently called 
upon him, but he endeavored to maintain his seclusion to the last. 
Tennyson afterward became the guest of Mr. John Edward Lee at 
The Priory. In 1859 the result of his sojourn at ‘the City of 
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Legions’ was seen when he produced the first of ‘The Idyls.’ 
The room which the poet occupied remains in the same state as it 
was on Tennyson’s visit. It was allotted to myself, and the land- 
lord, with a touch of pride, pointed to the chair and table which 
Tennyson had used. Enterprising Americans had offered large 
sums for them, but the landlord, with a creditable sentiment or 
reverence for old associations, had declined to sell. Tennyson’s 
favorite walks were shown to me, and I was able to obtain evi- 
dence of the fidelity and the scrupulous care with which he had 
described the scenery of the locality.” 


No visitor to this town will seek to challenge this choice of the 
poet for the scene of the poem, says the writer. Tennyson him- 
self wrote while here: “The Usk murmurs by the windows and I 
sit like King Arthur in Caerleon.” 


adds: 


“Caerleon is, indeed, redolent of Old-World sanctity. Nestling 
on the banks of the Usk, at the foot of green-wooded hills, the 
town, apart from its natural beauties—and they are great—pos- 
sesses a special interest for the archeologist. In the Roman Era 
an important military center, extensive excavations, which have 
been for some time in progress, have made valuable additions to 
our historical knowledge. Not the least interesting Jink with the 
past is the Hanbury Arms itself. Built as we have seen in the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century, it probably originally formed part 
of the castle. The kitchen (in which, by the way, is a curious 
old wooden dog-wheel in excellent working order) was, it is con- 
jectured, at one time the chapel, since under the stone-flagged 
floor a vault has been lately discovered by the present landlord.” 


To which the present writer 


GETTING INTO LONDON THEATERS 
R. RICHARD HARDING DAVIS indulges his patriotic 


sentiments by showing how much better they order things 
in the way of letting you into a theater at home than in London. 
At home you are treated as a patron of the house; there you are 
looked upon “not exactly as an intruder, but as a necessary evil.” 
He admires the way the man at the door here “tears the coupon 
off your ticket and sticks it back between your thumb and fore- 
finger while you are still entering the lobby”; how the page in 
buttons presses a program upon you, and his “older brother seizes 
your coupon, and, sliding down the aisle as tho he were on roller- 
skates, waves you to your seat.” How this seemingly simple proc- 
ess becomes in London a long-drawn-out function productive of 
ill-humor and indigestion Mr. Davis in Collier's (October 23) pro- 


ceeds to tell: 


“In London, for that importantly strategic outpost of ticket- 
taker, an old man of eighty is always employed. You think this 
is accident, but itis not. Old age naturally suggests failing eye- 
sight, and when he keeps you waiting in the foyer while he exam- 
ines your ticket, and assures himself that it is not a laundry bill 
or a motor-bus receipt, you attribute the delay to his bad eyes. 
But, in detaining you, he has a motive. Standing at his elbow, 
scowling darkly, there always is another man, apparently a plain- 
clothes one from Scotland Yard, uncomfortably disguised in even- 
ing dress, And, while the aged ticket-taker pretends to scrutinize 
your ticket, the lookout man scans you. You can not escape his 
eye. Henever sleeps. No American, no matter how reckless, 
can hope to pass that man with a concealed bomb, or a revolver, 
or wearing a white tie with a dinner coat. In my experience no 
one ever has even tried. Jt may be that while you wait, from in- 
side the theater, you wil] hear the gay music of the orchestra, the 
glad voices of achorus free from care, but you dare not move. 
Until the lookout man has mentally compared you with all the 
faces in the Rogues’ Gallery, and decided regretfully that as vet 
your face is missing, the aged keeper of the gate clings to your 
ticket. When he hands it to you, you congratulate yourself that 
you are free. But you are not. Inside the door is a commission- 
aire in sergeant’s stripes and medals. He also passes upon your 
ticket. If it be a perfectly good ticket, he tells you through which 
particular subway you are to pass to reach your seat, and with a 


wave of his hand assigns you to the custody of one of several 
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trained nurses in black. Sometimes these professional mourners 
are pretty, but no one has ever dared to tell them they are, and so 
they never smile. Instead, their glances are skeptical, scornful, 
proud. They look at you as tho ina noisy and intoxicated man- 
ner you had forced your way into a house of mourning, and when 
the particular trained nurse who has been assigned to your case 
leads you down a dark, subterranean passage, the cheerful spirits 
with which you set out for the theater have disappeared. You 
feel, rather, as tho she were conducting you to the operating-room 
of adentist. But she merely halts you in front of another ex-army 
man seated at atable. Before him, on the table, is spread a 
house plan of the stalls, such as, in one-night stands at home, are 
‘Now on view at Hadley’s Drug-store.’” 


You are now in, but you are by no means seated; nor have you 
yet ceased to be an object of suspicion. 
ously on the fact. 


Mr. Davis dwells pite- 
What happens is this: 


“This house plan is covered withnumbers. The sergeant takes 
your ticket, and tries to find if the number on it is a combination 
of numerals that is generally accepted, and if it exists on his house 
plan. If it should not, I can not imagine what would happen! 
But if the number of your stall happens to coincide with a number 
officially recognized by the management, and if your ticket is good 
for that particular night and for that particular theater, and is 
signed by the owner of the theater, the manager of the theater, 
the lessee of the theater, the sublessee, the man who rents the bar 
privileges, and is stamped on the back, ‘Wigs by Clarkson,’ he re- 
turns it to the lady in black. There still is some distance to walk 
before you reach the stalls, and as it is the purpose of the trained 
nurse to sell you a program, it would seem that the most suitable 
place for holding you up would be in the seclusion of the subway 
where no one but yourself would be disturbed. But that would be 
against all her traditions. It also would allow her time in which 
to make change, and she does not wish to make change. It is by 
not making change that she supports herself and an aged mother. 

“Instead, she waits until you are seated, with access to your 
pockets barred by the arms of your stall and the elbows of your 
neighbors, and then planting herself between you and the stage, 
and shutting off your view and that of a dozen other innocent peo- 
ple, she suddenly, from beneath her apron, produces a program 
and demands sixpence. By this time the delays have marred your 
otherwise generous disposition, and you are deterimned that six- 
pence she shall have and no more. And with much discomfort to 
yourself and to all around you, you begin to squirm and wriggle in 
a search for that exact sum. Meanwhile those who are prevented 
from seeing the stage frown upon the trained nurse. But that 
does not disturb her. She meets their frowns with disdain. She 
even tries to throw the blameuponyou. She regards you patiently, 
deprecatingly ; her expression says: ‘It’s Azs fault. He hasn't 
got sixpence. He wever had sixpence.’ Sometimes she turns, 
and with sad surprize looks over her shoulder at the actors. To 
find them still engaged in what appears to be to her an undignified 
effort grieves her deeply, and when she again looks at the audi- 
ence it is with reproach and pity. Meanwhile you can find only 
a shilling, and you hand that to her and glare at her. The glare 
means that sixpence is due to you in change, and that you mean to 
have it. She begins a search for the sixpence. While she 
searches she looks at you questioningly and at the other sufferers 
significantly, 

“*He is keeping me here,’ her glance says, ‘blocking your view, 
spoiling your pleasure, for sixpence.’ Her pantomime is expres- 
sive. Itis astho she spoke aloud. You blush uncomfortably, 
but, knowing she has a pocketful of sixpences, you reassure your- 
self with the bromidic adage that ‘It isn’t the money, it’s the prin- 
ciple of the thing,’ and you try to give the impression that you are 
listening to the play. But, with the lady planted directly in your 
line of vision, this is difficult. And when, after having apparently 
searched herself throughout, she murmurs, ‘I’ll é7¢zg you your 
change,’ you admit defeat and wave her away. She not only has 
robbed you of sixpence, but she has spoiled a very expensive din- 
ner and she has ruined the first act. J have calculated that after 
you have passed through the hands of the a/tachés of a London 
theater, ten minutes must elapse before a musical comedy can win 
back your good humor. In the case of a comedy, a half-hour is 
required. When the entertainment happens to be of a serious 
nature, you do not recover your peace of mind until you are half 
through supper.” 
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Of the 1910 American we can only say what has been repeatedly said by every 


owner of a 1909 American and every other model which has preceded it:— 


The car that never 


encounters a superior 


—and rarely meets an equal 





The 50 H.P. Traveler 
40-inch Wheels 





i 
wit 


“A car for the discriminating few”’ 


The American is bought by men who take personal 
pride in owning a car which will never yield preced- 
ence to any other. 


It is built for those who seek the ultimate in motor- 
car construction. 


The American owner who drives to his country 
club or other rendezvous where he will encounter 
many cars of the highest repute feels serenely sure 
that his “American” will do him honor, no mat- 
ter what the company. 

Knowing the resources of his magnificent 534x514 
engine, he is cheerfully certain thatits power supply 
will enable his American to “ show its heels’ to the 
speediest and most powerful car he meets. 

He knows that in that excellent test of a car’s right- 
ness and efficiency—a “get-away” free from grind- 
ing noise, fuss and hesitation—the instantaneous re- 
sponsiveness of the American will shine by contrast. 

That characteristic of the American, by the way—the 
way in which it eats up the ground the instant the 
engine starts—is one you will not find developed 
to the same point of perfection in any other car. 

Let the American start side by side with the best and 
most costly car known to you—and watch results. 

While the other fine car is trembling and groaning 
in preparation, the American, without a sign or a 
sound, has shot like an arrow from the bow and 


is half way down the block. 


And you have a fair criterion, inthesuperiority of this 
starting quality, if we can call it so, of the behavior 
and construction of the American throughout. 

In every community you will find it in the hands of 
men who canafford to pick and choose—who are not 
restrained by price from owning the finest of the fine. 

Wherever it is driven by these men it never en- 
counters a superior and seldom meets an equal. 

For the coming year the American line will consist of 
five models—the most splendid examples of motor- 
car construction that this plant has ever produced. 

These models are:—The Traveler, the Roadster and 
the Speedster, equipped with the famous American 
underslung frame; the Tourist, seven-passenger, 
and the Limousine, seven-passenger. 

Cylinder bore, 5% in.; stroke 54 in., on all models 
save the Speedster, with bore of 54in. All models 
but the Speedster, 50 H.P.; Speedster 60 H.P. 
Double ignition system— Bosch high tension mag- 
neto and single unit coil. Tires—Traveler, 40x4 
in., front and rear; Roadster, 40x4 in., front and 
aes Tourist, 36x4 in front, 36x5 di rear; Li- 
mousine, 36x4in, front, 36x5 in, rear; Speedster, 
36x4 in. front, 36x44 in. rear. Two-inch spokes 
used in all wheels, and the car is equipped with 
F. & S. imported bal] bearings throughout. 

If you are interested in a car of unimpeachable char- 
acter get in touch with the factory for the details 
of the 1910 models. 


AMERICAN MOTOR CAR CO., Dept. D, Indianapolis, Ind. 
STANDARD MANUFACTURERS A. M. C. M. A. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing vo advertisers. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


Mr. Eyra Pounp is an American by 
birth who has made his home in England 
and gained recognition among the lit- 
erary critics of his adopted country. 
His ‘‘Ballad of the Goodly Fere,” 
which we quote from The English Review, 
is strong and original and its style shows 
that this youthful writer—he is only 
twenty-three—has felt the influence of 
Browning and especially of Walt Whit- 
man. The character that the poet has 
assigned to Simon Zelotes is interesting, 
to say the least. If Simon has not been 
able to grasp, save in crude fashion, the 
gospel of mercy and pity, his weather- 
beaten heart, nevertheless, has felt and 
understood the sheer strength and man- 
hood of the Master. 


LET 

US 

SEND 

YOU 50 

LITTLE CIGARS 


We want every man to know the richness of the flavor—the con- 
venience of the package—-and the littleness of the price of 
BETWEEN THE ACTS Little Cigars. If your dealer cannot 
supply you now, send us the attached coupon with 50 cents for a 
box of 50 to smoke, until he gets his stock. 


Ballad of the Goodly Fere * 


Simon Zelotes Speaks It Somewhile after the 
Crucifixion 


By Eyra Pounp 


Ha’ we lost the goodliest fere o’ all 


You'll get fifty Little Cigars with all the goodness—all the flavor 
—all the richness and all the satisfaction of the big cigar, with 
none of its heaviness) BETWEEN THE ACTS Little Cigars 
are a short smoke or a steady smoke, as you choose, but always 


For the priests and the gallows-tree? 
Ay lover he was of brawny men 
O’ ships and the open sea. 


When they came wi’ a host to take ‘‘Our Man” 


a mild, mellow, satisfying one. We want you to try 50 of these 
little cigars. You won’t smoke many before you'll: notice a tre- 
mendous reduction in your cigar bills. You'll soon realize that 
they are inexpensive enough for a short smoke, and good enough 
for a steady one. 


His smile was good to see. 
“First let these go!”” quo’ the Goodly Fere, 
“Or I'll see ye damned,”’ says he. 


Ay he sent us out through the crossed high spears 
And the scorn o’ his laugh rang free, 

All tobacco—good, clean, /ong tobacco that tastes right because it és PB Saat a aoe op A ag pene anes 
right. As clean, cool and satisfying a smoke as you’ll ever place 
between your lips. Oh, we drank his ‘‘ Hale” in the good red wine 
When we last made company. 

No capon priest was the Goodly Fere 

But a man o’ men was he. 


10 for 10 cents-—50 for 50 cents in handsome convenient metal 
boxes, at your dealer’s, or send us the coupon below. 


I ha’ seen him drive a hundred men 
Wi’ a bundle of cords swung free, 

That they took the high and holy house 
For their pawn and treasury. 


DEPT. L. C. THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., 111 FIFTH AVE., N. ¥. 


DEPT. L.C. THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., 111 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 
Please send me, all charges prepaid, for the enclosed fifty cents (stamps 
or coin) fifty Between the Acts Little Cigars in a handsome metal box. 


Good in the United States only. 





a Or, if You Prefer 


Send a $1.00 bill and we will 
deliver 100. 


All Tobacco 
No Paper 
Not a Cigarette 


Sold generally where good cigars are sold 
—in handy metal boxes containing ten or 


fifty—little cigars. 
50 ENGRAVED CARDS OF YOUR NAME $] 00 And awake the dead,” says he, 
. 


IN CORRECT SCRIPT, COPPER PLATE WESDIAG CAKE “Ye shall see one thing to master all, 


THE QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED | eanneorn. RIBBONED rt encanta ’T’s how a brave man dies on the tree.” 
SAMPLE CARDS OR WEDDING INVITATIONS UPON REQUEST XS. Expressed anywhere and guaranteed. 


Enelish recipe we have used 38 years. Brides’ Bang 
HOSKINS  puita. 


birthday cakes. astatty illustrated booklet shows | A son of God was the Goodly Fere 
@I2CHESTNUT ST. 


They'll no’ get him aa in a book I think 

Tho they write it cunningly, 

No mouse of the scrolls was our Goodly Fere 
But ay loved the open sea. 


Name 
0 SEES eee See 








If they think they ha’ snared our Goodly Fere 
They are fools to the last degree. 

“‘T’ll go to the feast,”” quo’ our Goodly Fere, 
‘“Tho I go to the gallows-tree.” 


Dealer 
Address 




















‘“Ye ha’ seen me heal the lame and blind 





SOCIAL 


GTATIONERS styles and prices. Write for it That bade us his brothers be. 


REBBOLI SONS CO., 451 Main St,, Worcester, Mass. . 
I ha’ seen him cow a thousand men. 
I have seen him upon the tree. 
Seemed 9 1: RENT 
—— A. T. THOMPSON’S == ; 
He cried no cry when they drave the nails 


, And the blood gushed hot and free. 
The hounds of the crimson sky gave tongue 
But never a cry cried he. 


I ha’ seen him cow a thousand men 

On the hills 0’ Gallilee. 

They whined as he walked out calm between, 
Wi' his eyes like the gray o’ the sea: 














With 5,000 candle power arc lamp will project POST CARDS, 
MAGAZINE CUTS and PHOTOGRAPHS at a distance of 
20 to 35 feet on a screen 10 to 12 feet square, in natural colors, 
the same as lantern slides, but more artistic. 

Just the right lantern for Travel Talks. 

Useful for the COLLEGE, SCHOOL, CHURCH, CLUB 
or HOME. Operating expense nominal. Price $125 to $225. 
Write now for illustrated catalog No. 23 or about stereopticons. 

HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


A. T. THOMPSON & CO., Manufacturers It’s an effective way to relieve obstinate indigestion, 


15 Tremont Place, BOSTON 1 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK | Bervous dyspepsia, headache or depression. 
Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 


* Fere, Anglo-Saxon and Old English, meaning 
mate, companion, 





For Indigestion Take 
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Like the sea that brooks no voyaging, 
With the winds unleashed and free, 
Like the sea that he cowed at Genseret 
Wi’ twey words spoke’ suddently. 


A master of men was the Goodly Fere, 

A mate of the wind and sea, 

If they think they ha’ slain our Goodly Fere 
They are fools eternally. 


I ha’ seen him eat of the honey comb 
Sin’ they nailed him to the tree. 


WE have just finished reading Mr. Rich- 
ard Burton’s latest volume of verse, ‘‘ From 
the Book of Life’’ (Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, Boston). As we turned the leaves 
we were reminded of nothing so much as 
an orchestra whose music is marred by 
some discordant instrument. Occasion- 
ally, however, as in the following selec- 
tion, the offending instrument is silenced 
and then the music rises sweet and clear 
and unvexed. 


Of Those Who Walk Alone 
By RicHarp BuRTON 


Women there are on earth, most sweet and high, 
Who lose their own, and walk bereft and lonely, 
Loving that one lost heart until they die, 
Loving it only. 


And so they never see beside them grow 
Children, whose coming is like breath of flowers; 
Consoled by subtler loves the angels know 
Through childless hours. 


Good deeds they do: they comfort and they bless 
In duties others put off till the morrow; 
Their look is balm, their touch is tenderness 


To all in sorrow. 


Betimes the world smiles at them, as ’twere shame, 
This maiden guise, long after youth’s, departed; 
But in God’s Book they bear another name— 
“The faithful-hearted.”’ 


Faithful in life, and faithful unto death, 
Such souls, in sooth, illumine with luster splendid 
That glimpsed, glad land wherein, the Vision saith, 
Earth’s wrongs are ended. 





A DOCTOR’S SLEEP 
Found He Had to Leave Off Coffee. 





Many persons do not realize that a bad 
stomach will cause insomnia. 

Coffee drinking being such an ancient 
and respectable form of dissipation, few 
realize that the drug—caffeine—contained in 
the coffee and tea, is one of the principal 
causes of dyspepsia and nervous troubles. 

Without their usual portion of coffee or 
tea, the coffee topers are nervous, irritable 
and fretful. That’s the way with a whiskey 
drinker. He has got to have his dram ‘‘to 
settle his nerves ’’—habit. 

To leave off coffee is an easy matter if you 
want to try it, because Postum—well boiled 
according to directions—gives a gentle but 
natural support to the nerves and does not 
contain any drug—nothing but food. 

Physicians know this to be true, as one 
from Ga. writes : 

‘“‘Thave cured myself of a long-standin 
case of Nervous Dyspepsia by leaving o 
coffee and using Postum,”’ says the doctor. 

‘‘T also enjoy refreshing sleep, to which I 
had been an utter stranger for 20 years. 

‘‘In treating Dyspepsia in its various 
types, I find little trouble when I can in- 
duce patients ‘to quit coffee and adopt 
Postum.” The Dr. is right and ‘‘there’s a 
reason.”? Read the little book, ‘‘The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 


CEMENT CONSTRUCTION CO. 
92 LA SALLE STREET. 
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PAY TO THE ORDER a a 


Laas Abasin. Lhowsn PA io DOLLARS 
Torus STATE BANK OF CHICAGO GrwrealCemant-Comprnucnon Co: 


CHICAGO Y/ re 


A famous raised check. It was signed for $27, certified, then raised to $27,000 
and cashed at a big Chicago bank last January. The signer accused his trusted 
bookkeeper of the fraud. The ‘raise’ was accomplished without rubbing any- 
Can you see how it was done? Read the Free Coupon below. 


9,999 Ways to Raise a Check 


Any ordinary check, your check. It is done every 

day. Over Five Million Dollars were lost in this 

way in 1908 alone. We can show you how 
it is done. 





President 


——Treasureg 





Anyone can do it, with a few pen strokes 
over your genuine signature, and get 
your money. 


Only One Way to make any check 
absolutely proof against alteration. It 


is the Protectograph way, the cheapest, 
Look forthe name TODD on front. It stands 

for ten years of satisfaction, backed by 170,000 
satisfied users. The Protectograph is patented 
by Toddand proof against successful imitation. 


Protectograph 


Stamps a Line Like This 


NOT OVER THIRTY DOLLAR 


quickest, only safe way. 





SSIS 


Each character is cut completely into slits, while acid-proof ink is forced through 
and through the paper under enormous pressure —all with one slight movement 
of the lever. It’s the only protection that has never been successfully altered. 


Nine-tenths of all the Banks. 
Who uses the \™e U- S. Treasury Dept. 


9 {52,000 leading business houses, includ- 
Protectograph ¢ / ing Standard Oil Co., John Wanamaker, 


etc. (and all of them endorse it). 


For ten years, the big banks and business houses have been using the Protectograph. 
Millions of dollars change hands every day on their checks stamped with the Protectograph 
—and not a dollar thus protected has ever been lost. 

Every dollar that was lost on raised checks last year (over $5,000,000) came out of 
the bank accounts of people who did not use the Protectograph, for the Protectograph 
limiting line has never been successfully altered. Do you wonder that we are sell- 
ing nearly 15,000 Protectographs this year ? 

Let us give you some information, valuable, intensely interesting, with 
actual photographs and explanations, and extracts from the official Forgery 
Reports made by Pinkerton, the Great Detective. 


Mail the Coupon To-day 


c.w. LODD «co. 


Sole Manufacturers the Protectograph 
1143 University Avenue, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Protecting bank checks and other valuable documents is our busi- 
ness. We have made ita study for many years. If you desire in- 
formation on this important subject, write us. 

Our Model Factory is one of the finest in the country. 
It builds nothing but Protectographs—nothing but the best 
—one every ten minutes. 


Protectographs Built to Conform to all Monetary Standards. 












Free 


Please send photo- 
ph of the famous 
$27,000 Check illustrated 
above, showing how it was 
raised; also Pi: ton’s Re- 
ports on Forgery and Check 
ising. 
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A good bath tub is not expensive — it is the so-called 

“cheap” tub that is expensive. When buying a bath tub, 
you are buying an article which your family and self 
want to use constantly with comfort and pleasure for 
years to come. 


It wis cost wae equally as much to install a cheap tub as 

one. Thereis no saving in the cost of installation. 
afe5 difference in the purchase price between a good 
bath tub and a cheap one is relatively small, especially 
when you distribute the cost over the many years’ faith- 
ful€ervice a good bath tub will give you. Then con- 
sider—is the ev tub cheap ? 


It is not necessary for you to ‘ond your means to 
purchase a gua bath tub. on two classifications 
of Guaranteed Baths place a genuineGuaran- 
teed “Standard” Bath within reach of every home owner. 


Thetwo classifications of “Stawdard” Guaranteed Baths 
are the Green and Gold Label brand and the Red and 
Black Label brand. The “Standard” Green and Gold 
Label Bath is triple enameled. It carries a five-year 
guarantee. The “Standard” Red and Black Label Bath 
is double enameled. It is guaranteed for two years. 


Standard rane TWfa. Co.. 


Office and : New York: 35-37 West 31st St. 
Chicago: as "Ashland Block. 
Walnut St. New Orleans: Cor. Barone and St. Joseph Sts. 

9 Richmond Se. E. Montreal, Can. : 39 St. Socmenent St. 


Dept. 33 


St Louis: 100-102 N. Fouth St Lexile: Sis 323 W. Main St Philadelphia : 


Seven and One-Half 
Millions of Dollars 


stand back of the 


‘Standard’ Guarantee. 
When you buy your bath 


tub do not fail to avail 
yourself of this guarantee 


The “Stavdard” Green and Gold Label Bath is the 
most thoroughly efficient bath-room fixture you can 
buy at any price, highly sanitary, most durable and 
beautiful. In these qualities, the ed and 
Black Label Bath is second only to the “Standard 
Green and Gold Label Bath. None other offers 
equal actual value at anywhere near its price. 


The meaning of the five and two-year guarantee is 
this:—They are an absolute protection to you against 
any defects due to faulty material or w: ip 
during the life of the guarantee. 


Seven and a half million of dollars at a lifetime of ex- 
hen you buy 

uaran- 

Green and Gold 

ath, pie “Steudard” Red and Black Label 

Bath, according to the price you are prepared to pay. 
And, be guarded against the substitution practised 
by unscrupulous dealers. Look for the "“Staudard* 
Guarantee Label and make sure it is still on the bath 
when you have it installed. For further information, 


35, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


: 712 Paddock Putten. 
648-652 Huron Reed, S.E. Toronto, Can. : 
: 59 Holborn juct. 








Before you order Business Stationery— 


Remember the paper you select 
makes a big difference in the 
character of your finished stationery 
and in the price you pay for it. 

So find out which bond paper will pro- 
duce the most impressive, businesslike 
letterheads at a reasonable price, 

Many bond papers lack the impressive 
character that compels attention to a 
letter. A few have the desired character 
but are too costly to permit of general use. 





CONSTRUCTION 


Best at the Price 


BOND 


Construction Bond is a business correspondence paper of the utmost impressiveness, 


and it can be used in unlimited quantities because it. makes 


Impressive Stationery at a Usable Price 


Why Construction Bond costs less 
than any other equally good bond paper is easily 
explained. It is sold direct to responsible print- 
ers and lithographers, never thru jobbers, and 
only in quantities of 500 pounds or more. _ 

This plan cuts out the jobber’s profit and the 


expense of handling small lots. The saving 


comes off the price and goes inio your pocket, 


without affecting the quality. 


Send for Specimen Letterheads 
on Construction Bond, Compare its colors, 
finishes, strength, texture, snap, crackle, appear- 
ance and style with any other bond paper at any 
price. You will find all the fine qualities in 
Construction Bond. 

To secure your money’s worth in stationery, 
always specify Construction Bond. But write 
now on your business letterhead for these free 
test specimens. 


W. E. Wroe & Co., 306 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 











PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
AN INTIMATE VIEW OF LOMBROSO 


Alienist, criminologist, anthropologist, medic 
expert, psychical investigator, a man of gigant} 
intellect and a fearless thinker, the late Cesare Lom 
broso will perhaps be longest remembered as th. 
founder as well as the tireless promotor of mode: 


scientific study of crime. Professor Lombroso co 


ducted many experiments with the professional m: 
dium Eusapia Palladino, and, according to a dispat« 
to the New York Sun, announced before he died tha 
he would try after death to communicate throug’ 
her with the Milan Society for Psychic Researc! 
During his thirty years as a professor in the Univer 
sity of Turin, his family became very intimate wit 


their neighbors, the Ferreros, and one of his tw 


daughters married Guglielmo Ferrero, the historia: 
who lately visited this country. Felice, a brother of 
the historian, who as a boy of ten used to bother th« 
learned and kind-hearted professor, tells of the ‘‘ e 

centric ways” and quiet home life of the famous 
scientist and sociologist in the New York Evening 
Post. We read: 


There is nobody who will not mourn him I am sure. 
Students of the university who attended his classes, 
and who often laughed behind his back at his quaint 
figure and eccentric ways, will miss his kindness 
and interest. We, who knew him, will miss him 
most. He was a most pleasant little man, absolutely 
unaffected, and possest of a tremendous capacity 
for enthusiasm in everything. Ihave always thought 
that he was particularly fortunate in having a family, 
every member of which was capable of appreciating 
him and his intellect. His whimsicalities, such as 
they were, were humored and his extraordinary 
knowledge was fairly worshiped. 

In appearance, you know, he was most unimposing. 
Diminutive, very stout, with a stiff, projecting bit 
of a chin-beard, he had a very long waist and very 
short legs. This gave him, in walking, the effect of 
pushing along over the ‘ground. He took small 
steps, and was always the same abstracted, far-away 
visionary, thinking of something that had little or 
nothing to do with the present. 

I think that it was his prosaic, almost comical 
appearance, that prevented us, as children, from 
appreciating with what a great man we were asso- 
ciating. A man of such a build was hardly calculated 
to impress thoughtless children. Had he been big 
and strong and broad-shouldered, I dare say we 
would have worshiped him. So we took liberties 
with him and played outside his study door, and 
never stopt to think of the epoch-making theories 
and proposition we were interrupting. He was 
always kind, however, and would stop to speak to 
us in his goings and comings 

At dinner-table he was ever ready to talk of pet 
theories, and, while he was glad to argue a point 
with any understanding person, he never could con- 
ceive of the state of mind of man or woman who 
sought to controvert his assertions. Such was his 
enthusiasm that he positively could not see reason 
in opposing opinions. In his own family circle he 
was never disputed. His wife, his son, and two 
clever daughters, all people of exceptional in- 
telligence, agreed with him in practically every- 


-I have a vivid memory of his unconcern about 
dress. Many a time, when he started out to the 
university, his wife had to run after him and bring 
him back to put on his necktie. Equally careful 
she had to be to see that he did not wander forth on 
cold mornings without an overcoat. Dress in gen- 
eral Professor Lombroso regarded as a bothersome 
necessity; he considered that he lacked the time to 
give to such niceties F 

During the later years of his life Professor Lom- 
broso was much worried by fears of disease. He 
frequently imagined himself in the grip of one or 
another ailment and immediately proceeded to dose 
himself with three or four simple homeopathic medi- 
cines which he kept constantly by him. 

He often mentioned his wish to visit America, 
but he never attained his desire, for, as he naively 
admitted, he was too much afraid of the sea. In 
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these last years he was as comfortable as a scholar 
well could be in Italy, where comforts are of a much 
simpler nature than in America. His income, from 
books, lectures, and various sources, must have 
amounted to seven or eight thousand dollars, a re- 
markably high remuneration in Italy, and far in 
excess of his moderate tastes. 

The Lombroso home was in a comfortable apart- 
ment house in Turin, some distance from the uni- 
versity. Here it was that his medical clients came to 
call upon him, for he kept up his practice to the end. 
Not that it was a paying business. I don’t believe 
he got a tithe of what he ought to have received from 
consultations, for most of his patients were the poor 
and needy, whom he never pressed for payment. 
Anybody could gain admittance; he was the most 
approachable of men, altho I have frequently heard 
him grumble at the way strangers broke in and dis- 
turbed his work. Such grumbles we always took 
with a grain of salt; they were for effect, we felt. 
They did not come from the heart. 

For if a man in need went to Cesare Lombroso, 
he did not depart uncomforted. As I have said be- 
fore, his goodness was unbounded, and I think there 
will be many in Turin who will mourn for him. 
Even the thoughtless students who used to laugh 
behind his back at the way he pushed along on his 
short legs, will be inclined to weep; they knew they 
had no better friend. I have sometimes thought 
that the way he walked was precisely similar to the 
way he worked through life. He pushed along, 
nervously, with short, steady steps. 


THE EXIT OF AN EX-SHAH 


THE day had come when the deposed Shah of 
Persia must take a last farewell of the scene of all 
While Mohammed Ali was 
silently mourning over his bitter fate and his Queen 
was weeping and wailing in impotent rage, prepara- 


tions were being made to give them a fitting escort 


his former greatness. 


upon the first stage of their journey to the land of 
exile. The following account of this day is given 
in a dispatch to the Philadelphia Public Ledger: 


Mohammed Ali, ex-Shah of Persia, a prey to the 
deepest melancholy, sat alone in a room at the Rus- 
sian Legation, weeping over his bitter fate. 

The Queen, in another room, was giving vent to 
her rage. The last day of their life in the capital 
had come. The cortége was forming that was to 
escort them from their kingdom. 

Sitting on the floor around the Queen were her 
mother, the Hazrete Olia, a dignified statue of grief, 
and two ladies-in-waiting, while her father, Kamran 
Mirza, who was suffering from gout, was propped up 
in en armchair. 
ladies, 
mitted. 

Mohammed Ali, coming into the room, 
one of them: ‘‘ You see, 
things have come!” 

The lady replied with a flood of Persian compli- 
ments, with the idea of encouraging their majesties. 
She pointed out that they were both in good health, 
that they had the consolation of seeing their son 
reigning over Persia, and their other son the heir to 
the throne, and that a journey to Europe would do 
them both an immense amount of good. 

At this the Queen could no longer control her 


To this family scene two European 
old acquaintances of her Majesty, were ad- 


said to 
madam, to what pitch 


anger. She burst out: 
‘Oh, the scoundrels! Oh, the sons of burnt 
fathers! They want to send me to Europe to live 


among the unclean! 
wash my corpse? 
Never, never!”’ 

“But what would have happened to your Majesty 
and the Shah had not the Faranghis (Europeans) 
taken you under their protection?” said one of the 
ladies. 

The Queen would only reply: ‘‘I will go to Kerbela, 
Najeff, or some other place, but I will not live among 
the unclean.” 

“Will you, then, leave the Shah alone after all 
the trouble he has passed through?” 


“I do not care,” 


If I happen to die, who will 
Those unclean hands! No! 


was the pettish answer. 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity has made it famous,” 
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THE MATCHLESS 


Wanamaker “Hygienic Beddings’ 


And Snow-White, Resilient, 


COTTON-FELT MATTRESS AT $15.00 





The beautifully clean and hygienic materials 
that enter into Wanamaker Felt Mattresses 











Wanamaker Elastic Cotton Felt. Showing Raw Material to Finished Product. 


N idea of the immense popularity of Wanamaker, comfortable. custom-made Beddings may be 
gained from the fact that one year’s sales consumed TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTY TONS OF 


HORSE-HAIR, for Mattresses -SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND POUNDS OF GOOSE FEATHERS 
for Pillows—and other materials in proportion. 


As the causes of this great growth are too many to set forth here, they are printed and pictured, 
with other most interesting matter, in our catalogue ‘‘ HYGIENIC BEDDINGS”’ — which we will 
send free, Pee on on request. This interesting book also pictures and specifies our dainty 
Mattress, at which, in the spotless purity and resiliency of its Elastic Cotton Felt, IS 
UNMATCHED ‘BY ORNY $15.00 COTTON MATTRESS IN EXISTENCE. 

Before purchasing a Mattress, write for this catalogue and a sample of this immaculate Cotton 
Felt, and your name will be added to the list of thousands of delighted Wanamaker Bedding 
purchasers. 


Tell us what you want in any line; the RIGHT Catalog will come to you by next mail, 


The Wanamaker Holiday Catalogs of Gifts and Toys will be ready November 5. 
Shall we send them to you, free? 


The Wanamaker Furniture Store is the largest in New York. Complete lines in ‘‘ Hand- 
craft,’’ ‘* Modern Art,’’ ‘‘Colonial,’’ and ‘‘ Palatial’’ designs. us the style that pleases you, 


Tell 
and the pieces you think of purchasing, and we will mail you beautiful reproductions on ‘loose 
leaf’’ sheets, 


Address JOHN WANAMAKER, Section K, New York 


‘He had small skill o horse flesh 
who bought'a goose to ride on’Dont take 
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=Try a cake ofit.and be convinced.= 
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The Latest 
Rotary 


Neostyle 


Has Automatic Inking Device 


Cleanly and 
Time Saving 


It is easy, quick and cleanly to ink. 
Saves because it puts the ink only where 
needed and distributes it evenly. 


Time and ink saved by this device will 
soon pay for one of the new machines. 

Do you want to know how the 
Neostyle brings new business? 

Do you want to know how it helps 
care for the business you already have? 

Do you want to know how the Neo- 
style saves printers’ delays and printers’ 
charges? 


Then drop a line to 


Neostyle Co. 


30 Reade St., New York 
109 Franklin St., Boston 
219 Randolph St., Chicago 





If the Comet 
Strikes Us %75. 2h 


harm. There’s a good protection, however. 

Use concrete in building your house or any- 

thing else. It becomes part of Mother Earth 
herself and will last 
as long. 


Big possibilities in con- 
crete, hk, you don’t 
P begin to know them. 
e’d be glad to send 
you our booklet about 
ag free. It’s a? 
interesting. We don't 
charge for the advice 
of our expert consult- 
ing engineer either by 
addressing Dept.“W.” 


ERNEST R. ACKERMAN, President 
The Lawrence Cement Co. . . . . . New York 
Lawrence Portland Cement Co. . . Philadelphia 





Mohammed Ali Shah was so annoyed at this that 
he left the room. 

Early in the afternoon the fourteen wagons of the 
ex-Shah’s caravan were being hurriedly loaded. 
Outside the Russian Legation a large crowd gathered 
to see the show. About ten minutes to four the 
Sephesalar (the ex-war minister) came out of the 
legation, followed by others of the Shah’s retinue. 

He stopt and addrest the Persian cossacks, 
Saying: 

“Tam going. God will take care of you.” 

Some of the Cossacks answered, ‘‘God be with you.” 

A voice from the crowd said, ‘‘Pity you did not 
follow the Sheikh Fazlulla,’’ who was hanged by 
the Nationalists on July 31. 

At four o'clock there was a great stir made inside 
the legation. A state carriage drawn by six white 
horses was brought forward, and Mohammed Ali, 
very pale and dressed in black, came out of his apart- 
ments. All those present bowed before him, and 
his Majesty graciously returned the salute. 

Before the procession had gone more than a few 
yards, the ex-Shah saw Sir George Barclay, the 
British Minister. He stopt the carriage, made a 
sign for Sir George to approach, and addrest to him 
some words of thanks. 

As the caravan again set out there was great con- 
fusion. The ex-Shah’s carriage was surrounded by 
hundreds of beggars, to whom he distributed silver 
coins. On reaching the main road the procession 
was properly formed, with Persian-and Russian 
Cossacks and Indian Lancers, the carriages of the 
British and Russian diplomatic representatives, and 
those of Mohammed Ali’s retinue and of the Queen 
and her ladies. ne? 

The public in the streets were greatly astonished 
at the respect paid by the Europeans to the dethroned 
Shah, and the dignity with which he was escorted 
on his long journey to his new abode at Odessa. 


* HUGHIE” JENNINGS’ 
SERMON 


BASEBALL 


AccorpDING to William Byron Forbush, writing in 
The Congregationalist and Christian World (Boston), 
“the most popular citizen of Detroit” is Hugh Jen- 
nings, manager of the baseball team which has won 
the American League pennant for three successive 
with McGraw, Kelley, 


Keeler, formed the famous quartet which was the 


seasons. Jennings, and 
backbone of that wonderful Baltimore team of the 
"go's. Competent judges agree that he was one of 
the greatest short-stops that ever donned baseball 
clothes, and as manager of the Baltimore and 
Detroit clubs he has succeeded in infusing into all 
his players his own ‘‘do or die” spirit. By a margin 
of one game, out of seven played, his Detroit ‘‘ Tigers”’ 
have just lost the ‘‘Championship of the World” 
Mr. For- 


Hughie’s” 


to the Pittsburg National League team. 
bush gives the following account of “ 


speech to an audience of newsboys: 


He is a clean, vigorous, sober fellow who in a ball 
game has more ginger to the square inch than any 
other man who ever played baseball. To watch 
him, back of the first base coaching line, nervously 
pulling grass when the batsman comes up, leaping in 
the air at a hit, yelling all the time when a runner is 
in the field and condoling with a strike-out, is a show 
in itself. An amateur could tell what is going on 
without looking at the game by watching Jennings. 
He is the incarnation of all the feelings of the spec- 
tators, and they love him because they know he is 
playing the game, in victory or defeat, clear to the 
third ‘‘out” of the ninth inning. 

The other night he went down and talked to our 
newsboys. It is a difficult audience, as I well know 


FLEISCHMANN'S 
compressed YE AST 


HAS NO EQUAL 








A nail 
will do 


for the kid who 

" busts his galluses, " 

but for grown-ups it’s much more 
comfortable to wear 


Atwood Suspenders 


They never "bust." Made of strong non-stretch 
out elastic fabric, double-stitched. Adjustable at 
five different points to fit perfectly any body 
Nothing fancy — just extra good pants holders 
built on a new principle, at the price cf ordinary 
suspenders. 





Sent anywhere, postpaid, 
on receipt of 


50 cents 


Atwood Suspender Company 
Dept. C, Schenectady, N. Y. 





We want one live dealer in your 
town. Who is he > 


FOSTER our RAMS 


are guaranteed in writing to deliver 
so much water, to such and such a 
ei according to your demands, 
without trouble to you, or the full price 
and freight is refunded. No other ram 
can back up such a liberal guaranty. 
Send for Free 

Book and learn 

how to install, 

at —_ —_ the— 





DEPENDABLE 
Water-Supply System 


If you have a stream, pond or spring available 
this ea will show you how to place the water 
where you want it, with least wont and expense. 
Write today. 


oe SPECIALTY co. 
2140 Trinity Bldg. New York, N. Y. 














REALTY 
MORTGAGE BOND CO 


Safe, Convenient, Profitable 


First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
secured on Improved Farm nd. 
This Com ompeny has State Banks in 
North South Dakota and deals 
direct with borrower, which insures 
clients the best security and the 
highest rate of interest consistent 
with absolute safety. 


REALTY MORTGAGE BOND CO. 
Ss. ity Buildi Minn p lis, Mi 














gives you s full, 


THE “KLEAN” PIPE clean smoke— 


last puff cool and fragrant as the first—no wet, 
poisonous nicotine can soak into the tobacco to 


bite your tongue or disgust your taste. Push u 
: [so cts. Peapaid 
wy with finger to clean off ashes and keep fire at 


top exposed to the air. Bottom and stem can Late > 
aoieA and eee arovibes b pean nad cleaned, 


rr we sup Pri tpald, 
poe. gh (two me for at stamp will So—satis 
aon guaran mailed free. * 
(Patented) BR. D. GATES, 308 N. aataes, OAK PARK, ILL, 


100 FOR 15 CENTS 


Send 15 cents to the Niagara Clip Co., New York, and you 
will receive a sample box of the celebrated & indispensable 


THE NIAGARA CLIPS 


a ba ee Lees Le Mee ete de te bake eta ee ke leah sienna 








Mortgages on improved real estate, 
are negotiable — a simple endorse- 
They yield 
6%. Write for Booklet “* F’’ 


( Our Certificates, secured by First 


ment transfers them. 


SALT LAK lst SALT LAKE CITY 


e nnn 





ALT LAKE SECURITY é TRUST URITY# TRUST CO 
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from having faced it myself. Many a ‘prominent 
citizen’? who has succeeded everywhere else has been 
riad to be helped off that platform after an inglorious 
finish. But Jennings made one of the neatest 
speeches, with baseball as his text, that I ever heard 
ol. 

Of course he got a welcome. ‘‘ We-a-ah-h-h!” 
This from four hundred husky throats. And then 
again. 

This shout, as every ‘‘fan’’ knows, is Detroit’s 
battle cry. Jennings himself invented it in a mo- 
ment of exultation, and now everybody uses it. 

‘‘Play ball!’”’ shouted Jennings, raising a hand 
above his head in an attempt to regain order. Ina 
moment quiet reigned. 

‘‘T am more than pleased to see so many faces on 
the batting list,’ began the speaker. ‘‘ You are the 
boys who make this game of life worth playing. 

‘‘When you are called on, pick your bat carefully 
and then face the pitcher with the mental resolve 
that you’re going to make a hit. 

“If you find it easy to reach first, don’t think it’s 
going to be so easy to get second. Watch the ball 
every minute and don’t take chances when you know 
you can be put out. Inthe game of life you are on 
the bases most of the time. Sometimes they catch 
you at the home plate. If they do, make up your 
mind that they won’t the next time. 

‘‘And don’t kick if you’re an outfielder. Things 
may be faster on the infield, but from your position 
you have just the same chances in the game. You 
go to bat like the rest. The good pitcher is the one 
who delivers the goods. You can all be pitchers in 
a way, that is, you can always throw straight. And 
never think a game is lost until it’s over, and then 
you know you’ll play another later.” 


THE SORROWS OF A SINGER 


By his recent magnificent vocal performance in 
Albert Hall, London, Signor Enrico Caruso has effec- 
ually quieted the persistent rumors that his wonder- 
ful. voice was injured by the operation performed 


upon it some months ago. Yet he is unhappy. 


Talking one day with a representative of the New 
York Sun, he grew confidential and admitted that 
success and fame had their drawbacks, saying in 
part: 


People, I suppose, think I am the happiest man 
on earth with all my successes and large earnings. 
To tell you the real honest truth, I was much hap- 
pier when I was a nobody earning two dollars a day. 
Now I have no liberty at all. My smallest action is 
criticized, every word commented upon. EWvén my 
private affairs are made public. When I had my 
operation I was pestered night and day with report- 
ers, and because I refused to disclose details which 
I considered absolutely personal the press in general 


spoke so malignantly about it that serious business. 


complications might have followed had I not re- 
covered as quickly as I did. Because I am a cele- 
brated tenor have I not the right to have the feel- 
ings of an ordinary man? What did I care at the 
time for the curiosity of the world when my whole 


Do you know that before each public appearance 
I spend a sleepless night and long hours of indescrib- 
able moral pain? I have never been able to get 


Pears 

A soap is known by the 
company it keeps. Pears’ 
is found in good society, 
everywhere. 


The use of Pears’ 
betokens refinement. 


Scented, or not, as you prefer. 





Soap 


For Fall, 1909 
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Herald Square” 
A Corliss-Coon 


ut Collar 


Made 
for 25c 













An_ ideal long 
striven for, is the 
square point collar 


type of collar. 


Any new style in Corliss-Coon 
Hand-made Collars is, as a_ rule, 
immediately copied in the ordinary 
machine-made collars. We submit 
without prejudice, that the perfection 
of style, set and fit attained in our 
“Herald Square” will be impossible 
to duplicate. It will therefore be a 
distinct advantage to you to accept 
no copy of this style. 


Corliss, Coon & Co., 


with folds meeting in front. 
We have solved the many 
problems presented in its 
manufacture, and present in 
our “Herald Square” 
perfection of style in this 


The usual price—2 for 
















“Herald Square” 
in three heights: 
No. 1—1% in, 


the 


Most of the best Furnishers have our 
“Herald Square” for immediate deliv- 
ery. Those who have not, can get 
them for you without delay, or we will 
supply you by mail prepaid on receipt 
of the regular price. Our Style Book 
will help you in your selection of 
appropriate styles for all occasions. 
We will send it to any address, gratis, 
on request. Write for it to-day. 


Dept. W, Troy, N. Y. 
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GRAND PRIZE GONTEST 


To those who state their ages and make a free hand copy of this picture, 
which in our estimation will be at least 40 per cent. as good as the original, 
we will send absolutely FREE OF CHARGE for THREE MONTHS 
an illustrated magazine, devoted exclusively to drawing, success and 
This magazine is profusely illustrated each month, and 
contains the MOST MODERN ideas in illustrating; it will be an aid 
and an inspiration to those who want to earn LARGER SALARIES. 


HAVE YOU THE ABILITY 


to make this picture even 4o per cent. as good as the original? If you 
have, it will prove that yu HAVE TALENT for drawing, which can be 
developed by practical, 
Artists earn from $25.00 to $150.00 a week. 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 


individual training. Trained 


DEPT. 16, SCRANTON, PA. 
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That’s exactly 

what you can do 

with the Manning- 

Bowman Alcohol Gas 

Stove. Hasno end of cooking uses. 
Ready any time of day or night. 
Can be carried anywhere. The 


anning- 
owman 


(Denatured) 


Alcohol Gas Stove 


is not merely for cooking small 
dishes; you can cook a dinner on 
it. Makes its own gas from 
denatured alcohol. Quick, clean, 
simple, handy. 

Costs a little over one cent an hour to 
operate. Made with single or double 
burners, Real Manning-Bowman Qual- 
ity through and through—the very best. 
Many utensils to match, 
from Cutlet Dish to Coffee 
Percola- 
tor, sin- 

ly or 
complete with 
the stove. 

Dealers every- 
where. Write 
for descriptive 
booklet ‘KK-3’ 


| Makers of ‘Eclipse’ Bread Mixers 
and “‘ Meteor" bod Percolaters. 








Two ats a Week 
Pays Wash Bill! 


This Washer eliminates Jabor and practically 
Saves all cost. Does a big family washing for 2 
cents a week—yes, and the 
wringing,too. It’s one 
of the greatest marvels © 
the world has ever known. Runs by 
electricity or water power. Washes 
a tubful sfotlessly clean in two to six 
minutes! Wrings out the clothes to 
perfection as fast as youfeed ~ 
them—prove it at our expense. 


Any Woman Can Have a 


1900 Motor 
Washer 


On 30 Days’ 
Free Trial 


Don’t send money. If 

can try it first. Let us 

pay the freight. See the won- 

ders it performs. hou- 

sands being used. Every 

user is delighted. They 

write us bushels of let- 

ters telling how it saves work 

and worry. Sold on little ner Write for 

fascinating Free Book today. All correspond- 

ence shold be addressed to 1900 asher 

Co., 3391 Henry St., Binghamton, N.Y. If 

you live in Canada, address Canadian 1900 

Washer Co., 355 Yonge St , Toronto, Canada. 
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Broadway, New York City; and 1113 Flatbash Ave., 
Brooklyn; and in all ‘principal ous ies. We also make 
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familiar with the public; every time is for me as a 
début. At my last concert at Manchester a few 
days ago I fainted immediately after my last song. 

In my dressing-room at the Metropolitan, New 
York, when waiting for my call, I tremble like a 
child frightened by a ghost. Only when I am actu- 
ally on the stage do I succeed in puiling myself to- 
gether. The thousands of eager eyes and opera- 
glasses fixt on me have the same effect on me as a 
red rag ona bull. I feel the challenge of the audience 
and attack the first notes in a fighting mood until 
the music holds me and I feel my part; yet all the 
| time I am possest with the fear that my voice may 
| fail. 

The memory of Naudin, the tenor, who, after such 
an experience at the San Carlo, Naples, years ago, 
shot himself in his dressing-room, haunts me always, 
and every minute on the stage counts as a year of 


Yo, people ought not to grudge me my success. 
Through my own energy and pluck I have worked 
up from the lowest rung of the ladder, and it has 
not been an easy matter. Long ago when, after 
years of hard work I had succeeded in bringing my 
fees up to $1,000 I had to pocket my pride and come 
down again to $400 in order to have the privilege of 
singing at Covent Garden 

I have never spoken so openly to any other paper, 
not even in my own country, and I hope that after 
this the American press will understand me better 
than it ever did. I must add, however, that my 
wish is that it should leave me more in peace so far 
as my private life is concerned. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, LION-KILLER 


In the second instalment of his ‘“‘ African Game 


Trails,’ appearing in the November Scribner’s, Ex- 


President Roosevelt tells the story of an all-day lion 


hunt on the Kapiti Plains. He describes the killing 


of one of the first victims of his rifle as follows: 


At this moment my black sais, Simba, came run- 
ning up to me and took hold of the bridle; he had 
seen the chase from the line of march and had cut 
across to join me. There was no other sais or gun- 
bearer anywhere near, and his action was plucky, 
for he was the only man afoot, with the lion at bay. 
Lady Pease had also ridden up and was an interested 
spectator only some fifty yards behind me. 

Now, an elderly man with a varied past which 
includes rheumatism does not vault lightly into the 
saddle; as his suns, for instance, can; and I had 
already made up my mind that in the event of the 
lion’s charging it would be wise for me to trust to 
straight powder rather than to try to scramble into 
the saddle and get under way in time. The arrival 
of my two companions settled matters. I was not 
sure of the speed of Lady Pease’s horse; and Simba 
was on foot and it was of course out of the question 
for me to leave him. So I said, ‘‘Good, Simba, now 
we'll see this thing through,’ and gentle-mannered 
Simba smiled a shy appreciation of my tone, tho he 
could not understand the words. I could still not 
see the lion when I knelt, but he was now standing 
up, looking first at one group of horses and then at 
the other, his tail lashing to and fro, his head held 
low and his lips dropt over his mouth in peculiar 
fashion, while his harsh and savage growling rolled 
thunderously over the plain. Seeing Simba and me 


on foot, he turned toward us, his tail lashing quicker | 
Resting my elbow on Simba’s bent | 


and quicker. 
shoulder, I took steady aim and prest the trigger; 
the bullet went in between the neck and shoulder, and 


the lion fell over on his side, one foreleg in the air. | 
He recovered in a moment and stood up, evidently 


very sick, and once more faced me, growling hoarsely. 
I think he was on the eve of charging. I fired again 
at once, and this bullet broke his back just behind the 
shoulders; and with the next I killed him outright, 
after we had gathered round him. 


In comparing the various kinds of dangerous game 


in the Dark Continent he writes: 


The dangerous game of Africa are the lion, 
buffalo, elephant, rhinoceros, and leopard. The 
hunter who follows any of these animals does so at a 
certain risk to life or limb; a risk which it is his 
business to minimize by coolness, caution, good 
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A DELICIOUS DRINK 


Baker's Cocoa 


made by a scien- 
tific blending of 
the best tropical 
fruit. Itis a per- 
fect food, highly 
nourishing and 


: easily digested. 
US Pat Of. 


52 HIGHEST AWARDS 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd, 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


Giant menter 


Will make a stove of yous =. 
round-wick lamp, gas N 
or mantie burner. et ' > 
quires no more gas or oil 
an for light; does not 4 
le-sen volume of light; \ 
simply utilizes waste 
heat, Heat and light at 
one cost. Will heat ordinary 
room comfortably in zero weath- 
er. No ashes, no trouble, 
clean and odorless; mixes On @as Flame 
and Fy rang the airs Just 
the thing for sick-room, bath, bed-room; 
heating water, making tea or coffee, ete. 
Send for booklet and _ testimonials. 
On Lamp Price complete. arriage prepaid. 
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Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded if returned in 10 days 
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Tartarlithine 


is the only remedy for Rheumatism 
and Gout that does not interfere 


with the digestion. It works ad- 
mirably even with those who have 
delicate stomachs. 

Tartaplithine rarely fails 
because it supplies the blood with 
the necessary substances to dissolve 


and remove the poison of rheuma- 
tism—uric acid. 


Free_Sample 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
CW 7// 81), YL 1 tee ae 
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and onr booklet on the 
enre of Rheumatism sent 
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iudgment, and straight shooting. The leopard is in 
oint of pluck and ferocity more than the equal of 
the other four; but his small size always renders it 
ikely that he will merely maul, and not kill, a man. 
My friend, Carl Akely, of Chicago, actually killed 

irehanded a leopard which sprang on him. He had 
already wounded the beast twice, crippling it in one | 
front and one hind paw, whereupon it charged, fol- | 
lowed him as he tried to dodge the charge, and struck | 
him full just as he turned. It bit him in one arm, | 
biting again and again as it worked up the arm from 
the wrist to the elbow; but Akely threw it, holding 
its throat with the other hand, and flinging its body 
to one side. It luckily fell on its side with its two 
wounded legs uppermost, so that it could not tear 
him. He fell forward with it and crushed in its 
chest with his knees until he distinctly felt one of its 
ribs crack; this, said Akely, was the first moment 
when he felt he might conquer. Redoubling his 
efforts with knees and hand, he actually choked and 
crushed the life out of it, altho his arm was badly 
bitten. A leopard will charge at least as readily as 
one of the big beasts, and is rather more apt to get 
his charge home, but the risk is less to life than to limb. 

There are other animals often or occasionally dan- 
gerous to human life which are, nevertheless, not 
dangerous to the hunter. Crocodiles are far greater 
pests, and far more often man-eaters, than lions or 
leopards; but their shooting is not accompanied by 
the smallest element of risk. Poisonous snakes are 
fruitful sources of accident, but they are actuated 
only by fear, and the anger born of fear. The hip- 
popotamus sometimes destroys boats and kills those 
in them, but again there is no risk in hunting him. 
Finally, the hyena, too cowardly ever to be a source 
of danger to the hunter, is sometimes a dreadful 
curse to the weak and helpless. 





LIPTON’S FIRST JOB 


Lone before the days of Lipton’s Tea and the 
successive Shamrocks, a poor boy of sixteen left his 
native shores and took passage for America, the land 


of opportunity. Sir Thomas Lipton tells in his 


reminiscences in The Strand Magazine (October) how 
he first secured employment in New York. We read: 


I had not dared tell my father and mother, so 
they only knew of the great step I had taken when I 
had gone. Had it not been for the kindness of my 
fellow passengers my journey would have been very 
miserable, and once or twice, I confess, I lost heart. 
I had no money nor any one to go to when I arrived 
in New York, and before we landed I cudgeled my 
brains as to what Iwas todo. As the steamer drew 
alongside the pier I took up my few belongings and 
rushed away to the nearest hotel before any one else 
had left the vessel. As it seemed a clean, well-kept 
place, I asked to see the proprietor, and told him that 
I could get him forty patrons, provided he would 
board and lodge me for a month. To this he con- 
sented. I made my way back instantly to the boat, 
and was just in time to catch my fellow-passengers 
and persuade them to go to this hotel, where I assured 
them they would get excellent accommodation. And 
they did. 





SPEAKER CANNON AS AN ILLITERATE 

In the course of his long and active public career 
Speaker Cannon has often been violently attacked 
by his political enemies and has occasionally been 


made the object of personal abuse. It remained, 


however, for a waiter in a Kansas City hotel to charge 


him with illiteracy. The Philadelphia Public Ledger 


tells the story thus: 

Being in no mood to select his dinner, he had tossed 
aside, after a glance, the menu presented to him by 
his waiter, saying: 

‘‘ Bring me a good dinner.”’ 

Incidentally ‘‘Uncle Joe” slipped the man a big 
tip in advance. 

This repast proving satisfactory, the Speaker 
pursued the same plan during the remainder of his 
stay in Kansas City. As he was leaving the servitor 
remarked earnestly, as he helped him on with his 
overcoat: 

“I beg your pardon, sir, bit when you or any of 
your friends that can’t read come to Kansas City 
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A Happy 


e 
Marriage 
Depends 
largely on a Tow! 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sovrces, 


Sexology 


by William _H, Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge 2» Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


All in one volume. Illustrated. $2.00, postpaid. 


Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions ’’ and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., 715 Perry Bidg., Phila., Pa. 
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Don’t Blame 
Your Printer 


if he can’t give you a fine letter- 


head on a “near-bond” paper. 
Cheap bonds are full of spongy 
wood-pulp, or made hurriedly, 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


The Regular Thing.—A certain Louisville social 
leader, whom we will call Mrs, Fayette County, to 
avoid identifying her, was told by her husband over 
the telephone that he would bring a number of guests 
home to dinner. The party was altogether unex- 
pected and in a)) the house, which has become noted 
for the generous and sumptuous dinners spread in it, 
there was not enough food. 

Mrs. County got busy at once and instructed her 
cook to order certain supplies while she planned the 
rest of the dinner. A little later Mrs. County hap- 
pened in the room where the telephone was and was 
horrified to hear the cook talking ferociously into the 


without care, of inferior, worn- | telephone, something as follows: 


out rags. The best printer in the 


world can’t give you good results 
from such material. 


But Give Your Printer 


COUPON 
BOND 


THE DE LUXE BUSINESS PAPER 


and you'll get a letter-head 
that satisfies the most exacting. 


COUPON BOND is made of 
thefinest,newestfactory clippings, 
pulped perfectly, then carefully, 
slowly dried and finished sheet 
by sheet. COUPON BOND 1s 
real bond— not “near-bond.” It 
looks better, prints better and 
lithographs better than any other 
‘business paper made. 


Use COUPON BOND 


-and have stationery worthy 
of your business prestige. 
Write us for samples of this splendid paper 


‘in all colors, and compare it, side by side, with 
the paper you are using. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER Co. 


Largest rages: rr maa of Writing, Book 
and Cover,and other Fatertfer Business 
Purposes. 29 Mills. 
HOLYOKE, 

MASS. 














KLIP BINDER 


Curtis Publishing Co. buys thousands from our free 


icture price-list. o “ follow-up ” letters. 
H. H. BALLARD Pittsfield, Mass. 


_. MATCHLESS”” MASON PENS, 
Ea 


$1 Cannot be matched anywhere $1 
to-day for the price. 


REGULAR fountain pen, best Para rubber 
barrel, beautifully chased, full 14k gold pen (dia- 
mond point) No. 1, price $1; No. 2 pen, $1.25 
(worth twice as much, but why pay it?). 

SELF-FILLING model, simple, strong, dur- 
able, soc. more. Fills and cleans instantly. 

STYLOS (ink pencils), plain, $1 ; chased, $1.50. 

Other pens up to $3.40. “ Safety-Klasp ” toc. 
All pens positively guaranteed. ‘ Money back ” 
if unsatisfactory after 10 days’ trial. 

INK POWDER CAPSULES, in 8 colors, 25c. 

box—makes 12 bottles of best writing ink. 
New, convenient, economical. Sample free. 

INSIST on saving from_$1 to $2 by getting a 
Mason pen. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
order direct, mentioning his name. 


MASON PEN CO. 1777 Broadway, N. Y. 
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“‘An’ Ah want six dozen sof’ shell crabs and ef yo’ 
doan get dem up here mighty quick Ah’ll skin every 
one of yo’, ye’ low down “Who is dis?’ ——Dis is 
Mrs. Fayette County, dat’s who dis is and Ah means 
ebery word Ah say,” 

““Mandy,” cried the mistress, ‘‘ what do you mean? 
You must not.” 

“Law'sy,” returned the cook, “that’s all right, 


Miss Fay, Ah talks to'um like dat for yo’ all de time.” 
— Louisville Times. 





The Polar Cryptogram.—wWho discovered acl 
North Pole and proof— 
ABCDEFGHIJ KLMNOP 
1234567 8 gto0o11 12131415 16 
C8. 0° ViWoxoe 2 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 | 
NORTH.?P OLE \ 
141518 208 1615 12 5—123 
FREDERICK COOK 
6 185 4 § 1893 311 3.1518 11-123 
—New York Herald. 


One Thing at a Time.—Po.itician (sarcas- 
tically)—"I suppose you know how the country 
ought to be run.” 

Citizen (humbly)—“‘ No; I'd be satisfied if I knew 
only how it’s being run now,”—Brooklyn Life. 


All the Same to Her.—''] must warn you, 
earest,’’ he said, ‘‘that after we are married, you 
will very likely find me inclined to be arbitrary and 
dictatorial in my manner.”’ 
“No matter,” she replied cheerfully. ‘‘I won’t 
pay the slightest attention to what you say.’’—Pres- 
byterian Standard. 








The Fire-Escape.—They were country people 
pure and simple, but they had read the home papers 
and thought they were educated up to all the im- 
provements of the day. 

When they visited Washington, D. C., they went 
through the Navy Department and saw the models 
of some of the new battle-ships. 

Pointing to a companion-ladder hanging over the 
side of one of the ships, she asked her better half 
what it was. 

“Oh,” he replied, ‘that’s the fire-escape.’’— 
Harper’s Magazine. 


Explicit.—The following simple and explicit di- 

rections are posted up in a hotel on the Nordfjord: 
The fire escape! e 
Direction for use: 

The one end of the rope is to be fixt at the hook in 
the window frame, the other is to turn out of the 
window. “he plaited snotter, which is fixed at the 
log of wood, is to be put under your arms, where- 
upon you may safely let yourself slide down. You 
may regulate the hurry by keeping the rope under 
the log. If more persons are to be saved, you have 
.to pull up the contrary end of the rope, fix this at 
the hook, and go on till nobody is left.—Punch. 


The Pity of It.—“ 
about married life.” 

** What is?”’ 

“The fact that the wife can’t think of anything 


‘Tis one of the saddest things 





new for dinner, and the husband, while dissatisfied, 








can’t suggest anything.’”’-—Washington Herald. 
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CS OF 
MARRIACE 


THE HOME TO- DAY 


menaced by a wilful ignorance of and 
atampering with the laws of nature. Dr. 
H. 8. POMEROY, the author of this book, 
speaks on this delicate subject from a physi- 
cian’s point of view. 


LOVE 


Much needed advice on courtship and 
the fundamental trutbs underlying a happy 
marriage is here given ina wholesome form. 


MARRIAGE 
It is frank and sound counsel toward the 
proper fulfilment of the marriage bond which 
willsave many a bitter life ora ruined home. 
MATERNITY . 
The author speaks with the utmost direct- 
ness and propriety on this subject; its 
perversion and its far-reaching effects. 


HAPPY HOME 


The heart of society is the home, and the 

heart of the home is the cradle. Topics 

{ directly relating to the welfare of mother 

* and child should be conscientiously read. 

‘Read -‘The Ethics of Marriage.” Frank heart to heart talks 
by H.S. Pomzroy,M.D. Whol tical igh 


PRICE, $1.00, post-paid — 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44-60 E. 234 St., New York 


ROFIT and 
LOSS IN MAN 


What it costs to rear a boy and what a wreck in dollars 
and cents the drink habit causes. By A.A. Hopkins, Ph.L. 
I2mo, cloth, Price $1.20 net; by mail, $1.30 
FUNK & WAGHALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


A WORKING 
GRAMMAR 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
By J. C. FERNALD, L.H.D. Just issued 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 net; by mail $1.62. 
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Sure of His Whereabouts.—A young man fell in- 
to a state of coma, but recovered before his friends 
had buried him. One of them asked what it felt 
\ike to be dead. 

**Dead!” he exclaimed. ‘‘I wasn’t dead. And I 
knew I wasn’t, because my feet were cold and I was 
hungry.” 

‘*But how did that make you sure?” 

‘‘Well, I knew that if I were in heaven I shouldn’t 
be hungry, and if I was in the other place my feet 
wouldn’t be cold.’’—Cleveland Leader. 





Giving it Away.—A woman just can't keep a 
secret,’’ he declared, opposing a statement. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” contradicted the fluttery 
lady. ‘‘ I’ve kept my age a secret ever since I was 
twenty-four.”’ 

“Yes,” he replied, “but one of these days you will 
give it away. In time you wil) just simply have sa 
tell it.”’ 

“Well,” she replied, with confidence, ‘I think that 


when a woman has kept a secret for twenty years 
she comes pretty near knowing how to keep it.’’— 


Philadelphia Pudlic Ledger. 


Half-sizes in Birthdays.—At the last meeting 
of the Christchurch Board of Guardians, an old lady 
who applied for out-relief was asked her age. Her 
reply was, “Sixty-seven and a half last birthday,’ — 
London Daily News. 








Polar Etiquette.—‘Madame, could you spare 
a handout or cold bite? I was wit’ de man dat dis- 
covered de Pole.”’ 

“Where's your proofs?” 

“*De proper thing, mum, is to provide de banquet, 
and den ask fer de proofs.’’—Kansas City Journal. 





Fore and Aft.—Sxuz—“‘ They do not live happily 
together?’ 

He—‘“No. It’s the eternal struggle between 
religion and society. He is as straight-backed as she 
is straight-front.”—Puck. , 





One Gleam of Hope.— Wirre—‘ Dearest, if you 
and I were thrown on a desert island, what would 
you do?” 

Husspanp—‘ Thank heaven, I can swim.”—Flie- 
gende Blaetter. 

Scriptural Precedent.— Jonah stept ashore. 

“T left my records in the whale,” he observed. 
“Anybody who wants to see them can go after them.”’ ; 
Tt was noticed that none questioned his exploit.—- 
New York Sun. 





Faithful unto Death.—Former President Patton, 
of Princeton University, once delivered a sermon at 
Fifth Avenue Collegiate Church, his subject being 
“Faith.” He spoke of the blind faith of the client 
who puts himself at the mercy of a lawyer in prepar- 
ing an action for trial, and the confidence of the sick 
in entrusting themselves to the physician. 

“A case of blind faith,’’ said the clergyman. 
“The doctor writes out a prescription. Oftener 
than not you can not read it; you don’t know what 
itis. He tells you to take it. ‘Yours not to reason 
why, yours but to do and die.’,” 

Whether or not Dr. Patton meant it, there was a 
distinct ripple throughout the congregation.— 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine. 





An Infant Industry.— What's this?” demanded 
the customs officer, pointing to a package at the bot- 
tom of the trunk. ‘“‘That is a foreign book entitled 
‘Politeness,’”” answered the man who had just 
landed. ‘I guess I'll have to charge you a duty on 
it,” rejoined the inspector. ‘It competes with a 
small and struggling industry in this country.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 





When the Books Come Out.—Boox AcENT— 
“Is the lady of the house in?” 

Jimmy—‘ Maw says which book are you sellin’— 
Peary’s or Cook’s?’’—Baltimore Sun. 

Amended.—Tue Court—' You will swear that 
the prisoner stole your umbrella?” 

Tue PiaintirF—‘ Your honor, I will swear that 
he stole the umbrella I was carrying.’’—Cleveland 
Leader, 





STAGNANT HOT WATER IS 


UNSANITARY ! 
HAVE FRESH HOT WATER i | 


germ-breeding tank 
is fast being con- 
demned as the most 
unsanitary fixture 
in the home 
to-day. 





ROM a sanitary point of view, stagnant hot water must be 
classed with stagnant air. 
Science recognizes the )atter as the extreme of unhealth- % 
fulness. So with the former; it is unclean, unhealthful, by no bs 
means sanitary. 


You Joutectt can prove if right in your own home, if you have the 
old-fashioned kitchen range tank for heating water. 
Open the lower faucet—the one the servant uses for “cleaning” the 


tank. Isn’t it conclusive that such a system must be fundamentally wro, 
when a stream of muddy, rusty, often foul-smelling water gushes forth 


Only a microscopical examination would show the quantity of germs 
and bacteria existing in such water. Its temperature, being above the 
hormal, yet seldom rising to the boiling point, conduces to speedy germ propagation. 
You recognize the unwholesomeness—the staleness and uncleanness—of such water 
by instinctively avoiding it for cooking. 
Such a system /S fundamentally wrong; the only system that is fundamentally right 
is that which furnishes fresh, clean, sanitary hot water—such as is provided by the 


RUUD Automatic 


Gas Water Heater 


This is primarily an instantaneous system—that is the basis 
of its merit. The Ruud receives water direct from the water 
main and, without interrupting its flow for an instant, heats. 
it as it runs and sends it rushing to all parts of the house. 


The heater stands in an out-of-the-way spot in the base- 
ment. It connects with pipes already there, and once installed 
it requires no thought, no attention, no watching, no adjusting. 


You forget it—yet it never fails. Day or night—any hour 
of the twenty-four—you turn on a faucet anywhere in the 
house, and you have an abundant, endless flow of hot water 
that’s fresh enough for any use. 

You don’t light anything—the Ruud operates automatically when the 


faucet is opened ; it ceases the moment the faucet is closed, and you don't 
pay for heating water you do not use. 


Jo household can appreciate true hot-water comfort without the Ruud 
System. Its presence is a real luxury—yet it can hardly be called expensive. 


Write for interesting descriptive matter. 
RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. K, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Branch Offices and Salesrooms in All Principal Cities. 
London: 3ritish Ruud Mig.Co. Hamburg: Ruud Heisswasser Apparateban 























DID YOU MISS IT 





to save you $65.00 the special offer to rg + ed ppigest 
e 


readers Cone issue) of the — M No. 8 
Amer’ Typewriter for $35, payable $5 
after five days’ trial and $3 per Slt nt certainly 
will pay you to mail this coupon at once. 


The American is a standard keyboard, high 
speed machine, which duplicates the work 
of the $100 in every ticular. r 
special priee saves you 985. 


Special Trial Order Blank. Mail To-day. 
AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO., 265 Broadway, New Ycrx. 


GENTLEMFN: I accept your special offer to Lirknary Dicest readers 
of a Model No. 8 American $50 Typewriter for $35. Send me one of 
these typewriters, f. o. b., New York. It is understood that I mey try 
the machine for five days. If satisfactory, I agree to remit $5" within 
five days of receipt, and pay the balance price in ten monthly ir.stal- 
ments of $3 each. If the typewriter is unsatisfactory, I agree to repack 
it carefully, notify you within five days and hold subject to your order. 
or return it to the express agent who delivered it to me, as you may 
direct. Title of The American Typewriter to remain in your name till 
the machine is fully paid for. * 10% Discount for Cash. 


IN scbre sdb soranieccavasenensanesqiea ° 


Address 





Express.  Stabe.......0 00 0cec sccosscesccoscovee: 
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FOOD WITH THE OCEAN TASTE 


We will supply direct from the ocean 
to your home the finest, the truly choicest, 
sea food that the ocean produces. Never 
in your life, probably, have you tasted 


morsels so tempting, so appetizing — 
right from the depths, and redolent of 
the crisp, salt tang of the sea. 


When served inland, a dinner of our 


——<“Wh iy 


LET US BE YOUR FISHERMEN 


Our line of sea foods is complete, in- 
cluding white, plump cod, fine juicy 
mackerel, tasty, savory lobsters, etc.— a 
long list like the menu of a shore dinner 


and everything the dest you ever tasted. 


PIPVITITILLLCLLC LLL ‘é CLA 
a 


Send for price list, and to sample our 


products, take advantage of our 





delicious ocean viands cause the guests 
to marvel that such things can be — the 
taste is so ‘‘different’’ from the average 
fish-foods. The improvement in table- 
fare made possible by our service is a 
revelation. 


We select the choicest products of the 
best catches from the finest fishing 
grounds. They are prepared and put up 





Special Trial Offer 
For $1.00 — A four-pound box 
of our “Nabob” absolutely bone- 
less Cod, the choicest cuts of the 
finest fish that can be taken from 


the sea. Four dinners for four 





persons. 





with scrupulous regard for cleanliness 
and tastefulness, and bring to your table 
a flavor and delicacy unequaled. 


Prices include delivery and satisfaction 


guaranteed. 


CONSUMERS FISH CO., comm2:Su st. 


merci st. Gloucester, wena? 




















70 Six 
type- times 
written quicker 
individual than 

the 
|] cards at card 
a glan index. 
Perfect Will 
\ alpha- save 
\ betical its 
or cost 
Made of the best wool, H Smeal Fa 
In the best finish, || order. month 
| 


By the best factory 
in Germany. 
Various Specialties in 
addition to our famous 
Underwear. 
Explanatory Catalogue Free. 


9, 

Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 
New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane. 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 228 Boylston St. 
Phila. : 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago, 82 State St. 

Agents in all Principal Cities. 





Adjust- 
able, 7 
tic, instantaneous, 
Either ball-bearing re- ie 
volving standard or wall brack 
et. Correspondence index orany other 
reference list. 
a 30,000 name index for its charge accounts, Any 
capacity from 5 to 100 metal leaves, Write today for 
full information and how to order tosuit your requirements, 
THE TIME-SAVER co., Dept. P, 178 8 Devonshire St., Boston 
uis, Mo. 


elas- 


One Boston concern has 


Atlanta, Ga. San v rancisco, 
























SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE 


SOLD ON APPROVAL "ec ™ 
one FIVE. YEAR GUARANTY 


mcrrzon 91.00 FREIGHT PAID 





PER SECTION 
UPWARDS 


Sone Bookcases lead in Quality, Refinement and Dur- 


The Doors are equipped with Steel Roller are 
pn sap nts ay dust proof when closed and instantly re- 
movable for cleaning. The CENTURY has many points of 
real merit which makes it the most economical to buy and the 
most satisfactory to use. 

12. 


OUR LATEST CATALOGUE IS NO. SEND FOR IT. 





} CENTURY CABINET : COMPANY 


SON eaaners 42 Willet St. FORT PLAIN, N. Y. 








Tragedy.—E.per_y GENTLEMAN—"‘ Say, did you 
see a hat that blew off that car?” 
PoLicEMAN—" Yes, I just threw it back on the car.”’ 
Evperty G.—‘‘Great Scott! I just jumped off 
after it!”"—Scribner’s Magazine. 


The Easiest Way.— ‘How much amused Mrs. 
Pinkletop seems to be over her husband’s stupid 
jokes.” 

“Yes. It's the only way she can get a new hat 
out of the brute.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Ingratitude.— ’Gene, who is four years old, was 
delighted recently when the stork brought a long- 
coveted baby sister. He went forthwith to announce 
the glad tidings to the neighbors. To his surprise, 
they were not inclined to believe him, especially 
Edward, his chum, who stoutly scoffed the idea of a 
new arrival at ’Gene’s house. With trembling lip 
Gene ran to his mother and threw himself, sobbing, 
against the bed. 

“‘Just think, mother,” he wailed, ‘‘ Edward won't 
believe I’ve got a baby sister! And you know” 
here his sense of the world’s ingratitude grew stronger, 
and he wailed afresh—‘‘ you know how good I was to 
him when they had kittens over at his house!’’— 
Harper's Magazine. 





Where to Feel.—Bishop Taylor-Smith is gifted 
with a delicious sense of humor. Preaching once on 
charity, he told a good story of a gentleman who was 
one day relating to a Quaker a tale of deep distress, 
and concluded by saying ‘‘I could not but feel for 
him.”’ ‘Verily, friend,” replied the Quaker, ‘‘thou 
didst right in that thou didst feel for thy neighbor; 
but didst thou feel in the right place—in thy pocket ?”’ 
—M. A. P. 


In the Vernacular.—One of New York’s mottoes 
just now is ‘‘ Hearst or Burst!” 
Only in New York they call it ‘ 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Hoist or Boist!”’ 


Contemporary Fiction.- 
you in arctic literature?”’ 

LisraRIAN—‘Cook books and Pearyodicals.”’ 
Brooklyn Life. 


-Vistror—‘ What have 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


October 17.—William I. Buchanan, the American 
diplomat, dies in London. 

Sociaiist demonstrations are held in London and 
Paris to show disapproval of the execution of 
Professor Ferrer. 


October 18.—Count Lambert, 
plane, flies from ees 
clink above the Eiffel 
eet 


in a Wright aero- 
to Paris and return, cir- 
ower at a height of 1,300 


October 20.—A typhoon causes great damage, with 
heavy loss of life, in the Philippines. 

The University of Copenhagen, maintaining its 
rights to the first examination of Dr. Cook's polar 
proofs, refuses the request of the National Geo- 
graphic Society of the United States for a prior 
examination. 


October 21.—Premier Antonio Maura and the Con- 
servative Cabinet in Spain resign, and a new 
ministry is formed under Moret y Prendergast. 

The bursting of a dam at Lake Derkos, near Con- 
stantinople, kills twenty-five people. 

. Henry Farman wins the $10,000 Grand Prize for 
the longest flight at the aviation meeting at 
Blackpool, England. 


Domestic 


October 15.—Dr. Frederick A. Cook receives the 
freedom of the City of New York. 


October 16.—President Taft and: President Diaz of 
Mexico meet and exchange greetings at El Paso, 
Tex., and Ciudad Juarez, Mex. 


October 19.—Nicaragua pays the first instalment 
of $50,000 on the Emery claim. 


October 20.—Elmer Burritt Bryan is installed as 
i em of Colgate University at Hamilton, 


October 21.—R. S. Lovett is elected president of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, to succeed the late 








E. H. Harriman. 
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THE ecnaacars 1? eleai EASY | 


CHAIR 


In this column, so decide 
correct use of words, the Fun 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 





wee? concerning the 
Wagnalis Standari 





t® Inquirers desiring prompt answers will be ac- 
commodated on prepaying postage. 


“A. J. P.,” Point Arena, Cal.—* Is the following 
sentence grammatically correct, ‘Any person or per- 
sons, firm, corporation, or association who bridges 
any sewer or waterway, etc. ...! 

So far as the number of the verb “‘ bridges” is con- 
cerned, Goold Brown’s ‘‘Grammar of English Gram- 
mars”’ states the following : ‘‘ When a verb has nom- 
inatives of different persons or numbers connected 
by or or nor, it must agree with the nearest (unless 
another be the principal term), and must be under- 
stood to the rest in the person and number required.”’ 
According to this, the verb ‘‘ bridges” is correct; but 
Bullions’ ‘‘ English Grammar”’ proceeds a step fur- 
ther, and states that “‘the plural subject is usually 
placed next the verb; as, ‘Neither the captain nor 
the sailors were saved’; rarely, ‘Neither the sailors 
nor the captain was saved.’’’ ‘‘ Who,” however, 
should be changed to ‘‘that” according to the fol- 
lowing rule: ‘‘ ‘That’ as a relative is used instead of 
‘who’ or ‘which’ generally when the propriety of 
‘who’ or ‘which’ is doubtful, after ‘no,’ ‘some,’ or 
‘any,’ and generally in restrictive clauses,’’ etc. (see 
Bullions’ ‘‘ English Grammar,” p. 209). 

‘““B.M.,” San Francisco, Cal.—‘‘Is the expression 
‘for the distribution of charity’ ‘ood idiomatic Eng- 
lish in the sentence ‘ He received large sums of money 
for the distribution of charity’? 

In view of the STANDARD DicTioNnary’s definition 
of the werd “‘charity,’’ ‘‘ That which is given to relieve 
the needy,”’ the phrase to which you refer is gram- 
matical English, altho not very clear. In this sense 
and connection, ‘‘charity’’ would be that which was 
given, net the motive or inspiration itself behind the 
giving. The meaning would be more evident if the 
sentence read, ‘‘He received large sums of money 
to be distributed in charity.” 


“H. B. P.,”” New York (City.—* Kindly state in 
what tense the verb ‘could’ is in the sentence ‘ Could 
you send it by return mail, I shall be-able to make 
use of it 

In answer to this query concerning the tense of 
the auxiliary verb ‘‘could,’’ we quote the following 
from Bullions’ ‘‘ English Grammar"’: ‘‘The past po- 
tential is very indefinite with respect to time, being 
used to express liberty, ability, purpose, or duty, 
sometimes with regard to what is past, sometimes 
with regard to what is present, and sometimes with 
regard to what is future; thus— 

““Past— He could not do it then, for he was 
otherwise engaged.’ 

“Present—' I would do it with pleasure now, if I 
could.’ 

“Future—‘If he would delay his journey a few 
days, I could accompany him.’ ” 

In the sentence which you cite, ‘‘could” (while it 
is the imperfect tense of ‘‘can'’) has reference to the 
future. 


wd, Maas. New York City.—‘‘ Kindly tell me 
which is correct: ‘I should like the position,’ or, Sf 
would like the position’; ‘I had intended to go,’ or, 
‘I intended to go. 


The words “‘should” and “‘would” follow in the 
main the usage of ‘‘ shall "’ and ‘‘will,’’ but with certain 
modifications required by their common use in de- 
pendent sentences. In the potential or conditional 
mode,‘ shall’’ and ‘‘ should ’’ express simple futurity. 
In the particular sentence which you cite, asit is a 
simple declaration, it is correct to say, ‘‘I should 
like the position.’”” The numerous distinctions be- 
tween the two forms constitute one of the most dif- 
ficult things in the language for the student to master. 

The question of the use of ‘‘I intended to go” or 
“T had intended to go” depends upon the time to 
which these relate. ‘‘I intended to go” refers sim- 
ply to past time, as in the sentence, ‘‘I intended to 
go to the lecture last week.’ ‘‘I had intended to 
go” refers to a time previous to some other time 
which is also past, as in the sentence, “‘I had in- 
tended to finish it before you came.” 


When Love is Young.—Mase.r—‘‘So you and 
Jack don’t speak. What's the trouble?” 

Marjory—‘‘We had a dreadful quarrel about 
which loved the other most.’’—Boston Transcript. 


The air-space between the fabrics 


is the secret of 


Improved 


Duofold 


Health Underwear 


You know that two light blankets are warmer than one heavy 


one—and less burdensome too. 


So the two light Duofold fabrics are warmer than one solid fabric ; 


yet they weigh less. 


The cotton, linen or silk whichever you prefer 


inside, is delightful on the skin. The wool outside absorbs all moisture 


from the inner fabric. 
another fabric. 


Scientific common-sense. 


And the air-space between is as warm as 
Yet it weighs nothing. 


Why not get the benefit ? 


Duofold is thoreunhly shrunken and sizes are guaranteed. 


If your dealer hasn’t 


uofold garments, write us for booklet giving weights, shades 


and styles, and the name of a dealer who sells them. Single garments and union suits 


for men, women and children. 


$1.25 to $5 a garment. 


Duofold Health Underwear Co., Mohawk, N.Y. 
Robischon & Peckham Co.,Selling Agents, 349 Broadway, NewYork 
If it hasn't this label, it isn't Duofold 











When a lamp- 
chimney breaks 
it means a loss, 
not only of the 
chimney, but of 
the use of the 
lamp. 

Sometimes that 
inconvenience 
amounts to ten 
times the value 
of any lamp. 
“Ee ts heon chimney. 

When my name, Macbeth, is 
on a lamp-chimney it says, 
“This chimney will not break 
from heat.” 

If you would be sure of always 
getting the right chimney, have 
my book. Free. Address 


MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 





BROWNRN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Save the voice in all kinds of weather. Singers and 
public speakers find them invaluable. There is noth- 
ing so effective for Sore Throat, Hoarseness. Cough- 
ing Spells and all ‘Lung Affections--used for 50 years. 
Sold everywhere or sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00 
per box. Sample mailed free on request. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON 
Boston, Mass. 
AE AEE Sh AN 








OLD COLONIAL RED CEDAR CHEST 


Made of 
Genuine 
Red Cedar 


| This is a most 
elegant article 
| Of Furnitare,— 
| being built solid- 
| ly of fragrant Red Cedar, with 
dull red natural finish, heavily bound 
| with copper bands studded with copper 
rivets. Furnishes absolute protection for 
furs and fabrics against moths, dust and damp. The 
combined beauty and usefulness make it indispensable. A mort 
appropriate wedding, birthday or Xmas gift. 15 Days’ Trial 
E! Sent direct to you from factory, freight PREPAID BOTH 
| WAYS, if unsatisfactory. Write for handsomely illustrated Cat- 
alog of other Red Cedar Chests of various styles, sizes and prices. 


| PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO.,Dept. B, Statesville, N.C 











Various 
styles 
and prices 
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A SAFE 
AND PROFITABLE 
SECURITY 


is offered the investor 
in the stock of the 









American 
Telephone 
& Telegraph 
Company 






We believe that analysis demon- 
strates the attractive character of 
the stock of this company as a 
high-class, dividend-paying secur- 
ity with great possibilities of 
enhancement in value. 

We have prepared a special 
circular describing the remarkable 
history, present condition and 
future possibilities of the “Bell 
Telephone System.” 









Write to-day for Circular H-21 


Alfred Mestre & Co. 


BANKERS 


Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 












Among the causes of irritation between 


has been the growth of Germany’s foreign 
trade in markets where England has long | 
held supremacy. In order to subject the 
matter to reasonable treatment in the 
light of actual facts, the London Econo- 
mist has compiled a series of tables, showing 
just what has been the growth of the trade 
of the two countries in recent years. It 
confines the inquiry to the twelve years 
ending in 1906, the figures for later years 
being incomplete. 

For the purpose of its showing, The 
Economist divides the world’s markets 
into three groups—British possessions, 
extra-European foreign countries, and | 
European countries. It presents an aver-| 
age of the first four and the last four years | 





INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


TWO RIVALS FOR THE WORLD’S TRADE | was more than ten times larger than the 
increase in German trade.”’ 


So far as the 
British Possessions are concerned ‘‘Ger- 


England and Germany, leading to war talk,; many has not yet begun to be a serious 


competitor with us.’ 

In dealing with foreign countries outside 
of Europe, the figures at hand enable Th: 
Economist to cover the ground only ‘‘very 
imperfectly.’”” Seven countries are all that 
can be included, which leaves out of the 
reckoning ‘‘a large number in which 
British trade has made much greater prog- 
ress than German trade’’—for example, 
China, where the imports from Germany 
are not obtainable. From Britain, how- 
ever, trade in China increased from 
43,757,000 to £9,864,000, or £4,107,000. 
The seven countries for which figures for 
both nations are obtainable, and the 
amount of the trade (in thousand pounds), 
are as follows: 





























From Britain, From GERMANY, 

1895-8 | 1903-6 Inc. 1895-8 | 1903-6 Inc. 

BROS Ne packe vies ss o% Swsies wes sae whe ai niteanie 3,477 7,300 | 3,823 285 1,030 745 
Oe a ee ae 5 30,297 | 37,082 | 6,785 | 17,808 | 24,119 6,311 
ee ec blk tine sie an eke ee eee 1,478 2,045 567 825 1,964 1,139 
DP Sar a sec O's 6s 0 sso o's sy eino'sd sso aR ae 4,824 5,074 250 2,842 3,510 668 
Uruguay .....ccceeseccsccsccsccsccccneces 1,339 1,482 143 493 785 292 
Arn on he 58.6 oles 6 4eawa gaa eeieee 7,983 | 13,628 5,645 2,437 5,469 3,032 
BOGEG Ori POMBOEA 8... i cove ke sce p salons 6,383 8,668 2,285 2,060 3,534 1,474 
EG ov oias'a'k hab aoke s SAwis diem ev ecetre 55,781 75,279 | 19,498 | 26,750 | 40,411 13,661 











of the dozen years to be dealt with—18q5- | 


ally cover the British Empire, except the 
United Kingdom. 

For the two countries the figures cover- 
ing nineteen colonies and possessions, are 


The writer calls attention to the fact 


1906. Inthe first group, the figures virtu- | that, in the countries dealt with in the 


foregoing tables, neither England nor 
|Germany enjoys any advantage by reason 
| of geographical position, the two countries 
|being on equal terms as to the cost of 
' shipping goods. : 








as follows in thousand pounds: 


From Britain. | From GERMANY. 














Guaranteed Water Power 
Bonds Netting 6% 


A bond issue of $3,000,000, so intrin- 
sically goo and so_ thorough] 
safeguarded as to be sound beyon 
uestion. 
irst: Secured directly by perma- 
nent assets of over $x,0'0,000. 
Second: Guaranteed by a> old 
established, successful company, 
with net assets of $5,000,000. 
Third: Principal: and_ interest pro- 
tected by large and established 
earnings. 
Fourth: Officered and directed by 
men of proven ability and success. 
fifth: Payable serially in accord- 
ance with our usual custom. 
Sixth: Available in denominations of 
$500.and $1,060. and in convenient ma- 
turities of from five to twenty years. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 4 865 ) 
481 La Salle Stréet, Chicago 
















Write your name and address in the lower margin 
of this advertisement, cut it out, mail it to us, an 
we will send you our Circular No, 645 R, describing 
these Bonds. 





















































| 1895-8 1903-6 Inc. 1895-8 | 1903-6} Inc. 
indie 0% 6400 Seb venew sisted Ge Sid iy 51045 edad ois 38,813 62,841 | 24,028 | 1,379 2,693 1,314 
Dc Vea has whe aa Geiwg be wea he ORR SO G5,0 6 002 2,626 3,522 896 389 601 212 
RSM o sn 55 13's n\'s'01 ie wee Cpls iplale 016 s.0le Wh, 49.056 +s 90 <5 1,442 | 1,899 457 81 167 | 86 
ES oo s.cu'c s b's Bowe bare baw Ud cick ce eae ses 396 611 215 9 48 39 
PARR, 95.555. -sos re eT OC ee 19,752 22,992 3,240 | 1,571 2,716 | 1,145 
Ne aie eee re te 4,812 8,073 3,261 122 300 178 
RINE 85 aks op re FV 0 OW S19 Oe ey CSUN LNs oe eh 3,379 6,552 3,173 167 552 385 
Cape of Good Hope .. 13,437 14,813 1,376 864 99° 126 
SE DUADOTIR, o.oo 's 5 on ee cae 1,199 2,100 gor 202 303 101 
Gold Coast ..... 677 1,377 700 104 233 129 
BHOETA LONE. ..... cess cnes 40 547 140 30 86 56 
OSE a Car eee 6,474 12,858 6,384 | 1,171 1,755 584 
Newfoundland and Labrador . | 351 510 159 nil 17 17 
SEE Ee riraes .| 907 953 46 21 39 18 

Bernadoes .......... : 440 442 2 nil nil nil 
Trinidad and Tobago .. st 905 g4I 36 39 63 24 
Bermuda..........-.--+-seccecseceveees | 94 239 145 nil I I 

SRM ors 516% 6 50. oasis .9 2: sine se Rsiajetecn 9 RN ee 769 859 90 nil nil nil 
SED ic bi saa ec sche ude RBRW ose c Rake pee tos | 73 130 57 4 13 9 
pS RE Sea EPS er te ra es eo eB | 96,953 | 142,259 | 45,306 | 6,153 10,577 4,424 

| | 








This table is declared to be ‘“‘eminently 
satisfactory,’’ there being ‘‘not a single 
colony in which British trade does not 
show an overwhelmingly larger increase 
than German trade.” In the case of 
India ‘‘we have increased our shipments to 
the extent of £24,028,000 a year, while 
Germany has increased hers only by 
$1,314,000 a year.” 

But Australia ‘has taken £3,240,000 a 
year more from us and only £1,145,000 a 
year more fromGermany.”’ As anet result 
for all of the British Possessions the figures 
show that ‘‘the increase in British trade 
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Before considering the third group, 
which embraces countries where these 
even terms do not prevail, the writer 
summarizes the results in the two tables, 
and thus shows that the increase in British 
trade has been £64,804,000 and in German 
trade £18,085,000. 

Markets on the Continent of Europe are 
then dealt with. Of these the most im- 
portant ‘“‘are clustered around the very 
borders of the German Empire.’’ Goods 
can be poured into them by Germany 
‘‘with the minimum of expense for hand- 
ling and transport.’’ Germany therefore 
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in these countries ‘‘enjoys a marked ad- 
vantage over us by reason of her geograph- 
al position.”” The following table of 
mports is then presented (in thousand 
sounds) to show “how heavily this ad- 
antage weighs in the scales of interna- 
tional trade’’: 
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In this table the notable feature is the 
showing for Holland, where Britain has an 
increase of only £1,028,000 and Germany 
one of £25,197,000. But it is here to be 
remembered that large quantities of Ger- 
man goods are sent to England, America, 
and other countries via Holland, and en 
route are recorded as German imports into 
Holland. The writer believes that Ger- 
many’s increase of trade with European 
countries is thus over-valued by some 
£10,000,000 a year; ‘‘but even so her trade 
expansion in these markets would still be 
£76,236,000 a year against our £26,978,000 
a year.”’ An examination of the table, 
however, ‘‘will show that Germany’s 
superior progress in Europe is almost en- 
tirely accounted for by her trade with 
Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
France, Switzerland, and Austria-Hungary 
—all of them countries where Germany’s 
geographical advantage over us is most 
marked.” 


THE OUTLOOK FOR HIGH-GRADE 
BONDS 

What is described as ‘‘a condition of 
practical deadlock’”’ in the high-grade 
bond market, is discust, as to causes 
and effects, by a writer in the October 
issue of The Banker’s Magazine. While 
there has been more or less activity in 
speculative bonds, trading in bonds of 





Why Irrigation 


Are So 


The most popular bonds that we handle 
now are Irrigation Bonds. They have dis- 
placed with a large share of our customers, 
Municipal, Corporation and Public Utility 
bonds which pay a lower rate. 

When rightly conducted, Irrigation pro- 
jects now involve no uncertainty. The Gov- 
ernment itself is spending tens of millions of 
dollars in reclaiming this arid land. 

The demand forirrigated land exceeds the 
supply, because of its enormous fertility. 
And because an unfailing water supply, un- 
der constant control, insures one against 
crop failures. 

The most productive and costly farm lands 
in America are nowin the irrigated sections. 


Carefully Guarded 


The projects which we finance are care- 
fully guarded. Our own engineers and attor- 
neys pass on every feature. An officer of 
our Company, residing in the West, keeps 
constantly in touch with every project until 
the whole work is completed. 

We have our pick of these projects, be- 
cause we are known as the leading dealers 
in Irrigation bonds. The projects we finance 
are always well located. 

In the past 15 years we have sold 71 
separate issues of Reclamation bonds— 
Drainage and Irrigation—without a dollar 
of loss to any investor. 


The Security 

Irrigation bonds are secured by farm liens, 
given by individual owners in payment for 
water rights. 

These liens are conservative—more so than 
the usual farm mortgage. They are often 
for less than one-fourth the land’s value. 

The first crop from the land is frequently 
sufficient to pay the whole lien—often by 
several times over. 

In addition, the bonds are secured by a 
first mortgage on all the property which the 
Irrigation Company owns—the property 
which the proceeds of the bonds help to build. 

Some of these bonds are municipal obli- 
gations, issued, like School bonds, by organ- 
ized districts. Such bonds are tax liens on 
all the real property in the district. 

Some of these bonds are issued subject to 
the provisions of the Federal law known as 
the “Carey Act.” 


Bonds 





Popular 





The security in all our projects is ideal 
and ample. It is hard to conceive of any- 
thing better. 


Six Per Cent 


Irrigation bonds pay six per cent interest— 
a higher rate than can now be obtained on 
any large class of bonds based on equal se- 
curity. 

The reason is this: Irrigation projects are 
profitable. There are few undertakings 
where such amounts of money can be used 
to equal advantage. 

The demand for irrigated land is now 
overwhelming. And there is great demand 
for money that will help to supply it. So 
the bonds pay this liberal rate. 


$100—$500—$1,000 


Irrigation bonds are issued in series, usu- 
ally payable all the way from two to twelve 
years. One may make long-time or short- 
time investments. Every bond paid off in- 
creases the security back of the rest. 

They are issued in denominations of $100, 
$500 and $1,000, so they appeal to both 


small investors and large. 


Ask for Our Book 


We have written a book on Irrigation 
bonds which every investor small and large, 
should read. It is based on our intimate 
knowledge of the facts, gained by 15 years 
of experience. 

Please send this coupon to-day for it. It 
will enable you to judge if Irrigation bonds 
form the sort of investment you seek. 








Sreulridge &Nivere: 


(Established 1893) 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
First National Bank Bldg. 50 Congress Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


Gentlemen :—Please send me your new 
Bond Book, “The World’s Greatest In- 
dustry.” 




















FOR THE CONSERVATIVE INVESTOR 





How to Invest Money 


By GEORGE GARR HENRY 
This volume presents in clear form the simple principles of investment and affords the 
reader a working knowledge of the various securities—stocks, bonds, mortgages, etc. 


‘*a little volume worth having.’’—Brooklyn Citizen. 
“‘A book that is worth while, written by a man who knows 
what he is writing about. 


| 


and.explains in principle and detail the methods by which in- 
vestors can reach trustworthy conclusions about them.’’— 


It treats of all kinds of securities | N.Y. Sun. 


12mo, cloth, 75 cents, net; by mail, 82 cents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


44-60 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK 
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5% 54% 6% 


EXCELLENT INTEREST RATES 
auD ABUNDANT SECURITY 


QUCH rates can be safely obtained by 
KJ the most conservative investors where 
securities are purchased through bankers 
whose reputation deserves their confidence. 


THE GREAT CENTRAL WEST 


affords us exceptional opportunities for 
desirable purchases. We own over forty 
separate issues of bonds whose payment is 
provided for by taxation, including well- 
known cities such as Chicago, St. Louis, 
Omaha, Milwaukee, Oklahoma City, etc.— 
also smaller communities affording larger 
interest returns. In addition to this, we 
own several carefully selected issues afford- 
ing the highest interest return commen- 
surate with safety. In this class we offer: 
Arkansas District Levee Bonds, yield- 
$160,000 ing 5% percent. ce gy approved 
by Rose, Hemingway, Cantrell & 
Loughborough, Little Rock, Ark. 
Texas Divisional County Bonds, 
yielding 5 per cent. Legality ap- 
roved by Dillon & Hubbard, New 
ork. 
Irrigation Bonds, yielding 6 per cent. 
Legality approved by Chas. B. Wood, 
Chicago. 
Southern Pine Timber Bonds, obli- 
gations of the largest timber com- 
pany in America, yielding 6 per cent. 


$150,000 


$500,000 
$500,000 


All of these special issues are serial—that 
is, bonds maturing in from five to fifteen 
years, Interest is payable at convenient 
points. 

If you are interested, send at once for 
descriptions and information. 

We sell bonds to our customers in thirty- 
nine states. Our record of twenty years— 
no losses—should interest you. 

Orders executed in amounts from $100 up. 
We also sell bonds on installment payments. 
Send for our plan. 

Address all communications, to 


WILLIAM R, COMPTON COMPANY 


Merchants-Laclede Building 
Dept.D St. Louis, Missouri 











The Facts About 
67 
° 
North Dakota 
Farm Mortgages 


Every_investor, small or Jarge, should inform him- 
self on North Dakota Farm Mortgages. 
hese mortgages are secured by farms of utmost 
fertility ina rich and growing country where values 
have trebled in a few years. The income is very 
liberal. It is the utmost that an investment of this 
degree of safety can pay, Itis6’, almost twice that 
paid by eastern investments of the same pooerity- 
‘This type of investment is safe, I have handled over 
$1,500,000, and never has a cent been lost to investo 
I have written a book based on my 27 years’ expe- 
rience. It gives the facts about these farm mortgages. 
y book explains why western investments of this 


de of safety pay so liberal a rate of income. 
Send this coupon to-day. [4] 





WALTER L. WILLIAMSON, Lisbon, N. D. 


Dear Sir :—Please send me your new book 
“* Investment Facts.” 


Name 





Town a ees 





State___ 











the best grade has fallen to ‘‘very small 
proportions.’’ The factors which have 
influenced liquidation in these bonds are 
enumerated as ‘‘a decidedly higher level 
of money rates, continued rise in com- 
modity prices, and the growing convic- 
tion that the best bonds have risen about 
enough in price.’’ Liquidation, however, 
has been, to a considerable extent, ‘‘offset 
by purchases made with crop money, with 
the profits of stock operations, and by 
moderate buying by savings-banks.”’ 

The chief of the influences working 
against the price has been the rise in money 
rates. For nearly two years existing low 
rates have operated to put up prices, 
but the end of this long period of low 
money having come, there has ceased to be, 
in important quarters, the demand which 
formerly existed. That demand has, in 
fact, not only ceased to exist, but has been 
changed to selling. Chief among buyers 
when money rates were low were banking- 
institutions. Since February of last year, 
and up to a short time ago, the banks 
found it extremely difficult to lend money 
profitably and hence ‘‘invested enormous 
sums in good bonds.’’ This active demand 
caused such a rise in first-class bonds that 
a point finally was reached where banks 
no longer could afford to buy them, inas- 
much as a prime consideration with them 
in making purchases was to keep their 
principal intact. Some weeks, if not 
months, have passed since the banks be- 
came an important factor in the demand. 

Next among investors have been men 
who bought bonds ‘‘on cheaply borrowed 
money for the sake of making the difference 
between what the money cost them and 
what they could get out of bonds. When 
these men make a large turn-over, “‘the 
difference between carrying charges and 
income amounts to a good deal of money’’; 
in addition to which there is the chance 
for an increase in their capital. <A third 
source of buying has been mercantile 
houses, which, in the recént period of dull 


- 


vested it in bonds. Their unemployed 
capital having accumulated in bank de- 
posits bearing no interest, and business 
remaining dull, they bought bonds in order 
that their capital might earn something. 
“Tt is astonishing,’’ says the writer, ‘‘what 
an amount of buying originated from this 
source.” Money thus invested by mer- 
chants remains in the bonds, however, 
only temporarily. The time comes when 
it is wanted in business and then the mer- 
chant sells his bonds. 

Liquidation recently set in and, not only 
from merchants, but also from banks which 
had bought bonds and from individuals. 
Banks have wanted their money ‘‘ because 
rates are again profitable and they can 
again make money by lending in the regu- 
lar channels.’’ Capitalists have wanted 
their money ‘‘because there is plenty of 
new enterprise going on again in which they 
can use it more profitably.’”’ In the same 
way business houses have wanted it ‘‘be- 
cause trade is active again and they not 
only need their own capital, but are apply- 
ing to the banks for loans.’”’ ‘‘From all 
over the country,’’ says the writer, ‘‘comes 








the demand for fhe money which has been 


business, when their capital lay idle, in-| f 





temporarily put into bonds, but which is 
now needed to carry on the recreated busi- 
ness life of the country.’’ As to the conse 
quences of these sales and the buying from 
other sources which offsets the liquidation, 
the writer says: 


““Must the price of the best bonds suffer 
from this selling, or will there be purcha- 
sing power sufficient to offset the liquida- 
tion? Three sources of new buying-power 
suggest themselves. In the first place, the 
agricultural sections of the country will 
buy bonds this fall; secondly, there is a 
constant flow of money, representing 
profits on stock operations, into bonds; 
thirdly, there is the fact that the savings 
banks have not bought bonds in any quan- 
tity for a long time back and sooner or 
later will have to come into the market to 
replenish supplies. 

“Scattered buying of bonds by the farm- 
ers and by people who have taken their 
profits on stocks and want to ‘salt away’ 
the money, will offset to a certain extent 
the liquidation which has been spoken of, 
but, after all, the question as to whether 
bond prices are to be sustained depends 
very largely on the degree to which the 
savings-banks come into the market this 
fall and buy. Opinions vary somewhat, 
but it is a notable fact that few well-in- 
formed bond men expect any very con- 
siderable buying from this source before 
the year is out. 

“The savings-banks as a whole, it is 
true, missed their chance to buy cheap 
bonds early last year and have since been 
buyers only on a moderate scale, but that 
they are to come into the market and huy 
largely at the present high level is hardly 
to beexpected. Savings-bank managers are 
among the most acute observers of bond- 
market conditions. They realize fully that 
a really very considerable amount of liqui- 
dation hangs over the market and it is 
only reasonable to expect that they will 
prefer to do their buying at its end than 
at its beginning. 

“That the decline will run to any con- 
siderable extent, however, seems unlikely 
—there is too much latent buying-power. 
A rise in money is just what savings-banks 
all over the country have been waiting for 
in order that they may be able to take on 
bonds. Their taking advantage of the 
opportunity will be a great sustaining 
actor.” 


THE RISE IN LEATEER PRICES 


High prices for meats, of which house- 
keepers have long been complaining, are 
to be accompanied by further advances in 
the prices of leather goods. It has been 
explained that with meats the heaviest 
advances have occurred in choice cuts, the 
inferior cuts having been affected much 
less. This condition is said to be due to a 
growing extravagance in living. More 
and more people desire the best cuts. But 
these cuts represent only about 20 per cent 
of the carcass, while the proportion of 
people who desire them has been placed in 
some localities as high as 80 per cent. 
It is therefore a case of great demand and 
very small supply. 

In the matter of leather, we have again 
a case of large demand and small supply. 
This has come about in spite of the fact of 
a reduction in the tariff on leather. The 
truth is, leather men agree, that there ex- 
ists an extreme shortage in the supply. 
Fewer cattle are raised than formerly and 
the number continues each year to grow 
less. Beef is not eaten as much as for- 
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merly, doctors having advised against it. 
Moreover, there has been a wide-spread 
increase in the use of: breakfast foods at 
the expense of beef. Cattle are not raised 
for the hides they produce. As _ one 
leather-dealer has remarked, ‘‘ people won’t 
raise a $50 steer to get $5 for its hide.” 
Another dealer is quoted in the New York 
Times as having set forth as follows three 
causes for rising prices: 

First, the world’s scarcity of hides. 
With no tariff in this, the great tanning- 
country of the world, the foreigners begin 
to pay higher rates to retain for themselves 
their own supply. The hides raised in 
this country are only about 4o per cent. 
of what we need; so we must buy abroad. 

Secondly, the tremendous increase in de- 
mand for leather. The automobile demand 
for leather alone accounts for the pressure 
in a very large degree, I think, for it is 
conservatively estimated that for 1910 
that industry alone requires 500,000 hides. 
That is a tremendous figure. 

“Thirdly, with the return of prosperity 
there is a big increase in the cost of pro- 
duction. Labor and all other materials 
are high.” 

It is said by dealers that the present 
high prices have not come about suddenly. 
Comparative tables, covering a period of 
ten years, show that every species of hide 
has shown an advance in price since 1904. 
The supply is now so short that one dealer 
is quoted as predicting that some of the 
tanners will be forced out of business 
because they can not get hides to tan. 


TRADE CONDITIONS - 


None but favorable reports of the out- 
look for trade appear in weekly journals 
devoted to financial and commercial inter- 
ests. Bradstreet’s brings word of ‘‘favora- 
ble reports in nearly all lines of trade and 
industry.” There is, however, some 
conservatism, ‘‘bred by high prices of raw 
and manufactured products.’ In staple 
lines, the wholesale trade ‘‘is good beyond 
question.’’ Even the South, with a short 
yield of cotton before it, shows ‘‘ a better 
and more cheerful tone because of the high 
price offered for its leading staple.’”’ Rail- 
roads are profiting by the general mer- 
chandise movement and with a large crop 
yield (other than cotton) the number of 
idle cars is steadily decreasing. Indeed, 
shortage of cars in special lines is more in 
evidence in transportation than for two 
years past. 

Dun’s Review makes an equally favora- 
ble report. It says that a progressive 
improvement in trade exists ‘‘in every 
business-center throughout the country.” 
The reports in most instances ‘‘are more 
than satisfactory,’ since they ‘‘speak of a 
present and prospective increase in activ- 
ity.” The indications are that the country 
will see ‘‘a return to even more than nor- 
mal conditions.’’ The volume of trade in 
certain lines is not only equal to previous 
records, but in some instances in excess. 
The only unfavorable condition is found 
in foreign trade, which shows a larger 
movement of imports than of exports, 
but this condition is taken as “‘ proof of the 
ability and willingness of the people to 
spend money.” 








Do You Gamble? 


SOME people spend their money and energy housing a splen- 
did crop of grain, cotton, or tobacco, and then gamble with 
Providence on its safety until sold. Do you ? 


Other people put the savings of years into a home and 
then rely on their luck to avoid the thousand and one chances 
of fire. Do you? 


Still other people invest their entire assets in a store or a factory, 
and then wholly or in part insure themselves, thinking that they 
can carry the risk as well as the insurance company. Do you ? 


The average man has most of his property in one place. 
To carry his own insurance is to depend upon chance, i.e. : to 
gamble, with ruin as the penalty for losing. The business of 
the insurance company is per? on the law of averages. It 
can be safely conducted, but only when its stability is based on 
the experience of tens of thousands of risks widely distributed 
over a continental area. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company offers 


unsurpassed indemnity. Its business is distributed 


among more than 15 thousand cities, towns, and 
villages throughout the United States and Canada. 
During 99 years it has paid every just claim—more 
than $125,000,000 in all. Its policies are safeguarded 


by ample resources and an honorable record. 


The “Hartford” insures all: classes of property. 
It also serves property owners by telling them how 
to guard against the dangers of fire. It has published 
a book on the subject with separate chapters for 
householders, merchants and manufacturers, that will 
be sent free to those who apply for it. 


Insure in the “Hartford” 


To secure a ‘‘HARTFORD’’ Policy 
or the book referred to above, apply to the 


Capital » « «-- « $2,000,000 Flartford Fire Insurance 


Reserve for all Liabilities 13,171,224 
Surplus for Policyholders _ 7,061,592 Company 








Total Assets of - - $20,232,816 Agents Everywhere. HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


ADIAN 








RECORD 6% BOND 


Exceptional Security Guarantees It 


First mortgages on real estate not exceeding 60% 
of the value of the property. Every mortgage 
covered by a title policy. Placed by an indepen 
dent appraisement committee. Held in trust by 
a responsible Trust Company. Additionally 
secured by the entire assets of this Company. 







Municipal Bonds are becoming a very 
rang form of investment in the United 

tates, and offer the same. safety as our 
Government and Municipal Bonds, in 
some cases better. Write for our descrip- 
tive booklet and weekly circular of 
Canadian offerings. 


BONDS 


H-J-NAUGHTON & CO- 28 STATE ST..BOSTON 
I een tienen eas ea 


! 





Issued in denominations of $100 and upward. 
Does it look worthy of investigation ? 


RECORD DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
BOND DEPT. 2027 SINGER BLDG. NEW \ORK 
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Visible Assets 
Behind A-R-E SIX’S 


FLRE Six’s yield the investor 6% net. 

They have been sold direct to the Fw 
lic for 21 years, and it is a fact of record that 
over $4,000,000 has been promptly paid in 
principal and interest during this period. 
A-R-E Six’s are none by a - x 
Property assets consisting of nearly twelve 
millions of selected New Y ork real estate at 
strategic points. There is no guesswork about 
your margin of safety, and your security is 
always in sight. Every land value is sound- 
] aaa every title guaranteed, every 
Mn certified—all by recognized authorities. 


UQUHE THER you buy the 6% Accu- 

mulative Bond or the 6% Coupon 

\} « Bond you have none of the usual investment 

iif worries, because these bonds are non-specu- 
lative and non-fluctuating. They embody 
all three essentials of the best investment— 
(1) Just Return ; (2) Utmost Safety; (3) 
Cash Availability. 


6% COUPON BONDS 

For Those Who Wish to Invest $100 or More 

For Income Earning—sold at par indenomina- 
tions of $100, $500, $1000, $ , or any other 

ired amount in even hundreds; paying 67% in- 
terest semi-annually by coupons bP an im carrying 
the privilege of surrender for cash. 

6% ACCUMULATIVE BONDS 

For Those Who Wish to Save $25 or More a Year 

For Income Saving—purchasable by instalment 
payments covering termsof 10, 15 or 20 years; pry 
ments and interest payable in cash at maturity. 
yearly payments per $1000 Bond are: 10-year 
term, $71.5/; 15-year term, $40.53; 20-year 
term, $25.65. 


We shall be glad to send you free on 
request the fullest information, including a 


large map of New York City, showing the 


location of our properties. 


American Real (state Gompany 


Founded 1888 
Assets, $11,851,846.07, Capital and Surplus, $1,753, 111.16 


504 Night and Day Bank Bldg., 527 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 











DIVIDENDS PAST AND PRESENT 


The return of prosperous times has awa- 
kened much discussion as to the outlook for 
increased dividends on many of the railroad 
lines. Several roads have already increased 
their dividends, notably the Louisville & 
Nashville, and the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
Franklin Escher, writing in Harper's 
Weekly, says: “The Street is firmly con- 
vinced that before the year is out a number 
of other increases are to be made.”’ 

Mr. Esher then takes up the subject of 
stocks that have or have not a chance of 
increased or of restored dividends. He 
divides the roads into four classes. The 
first includes established dividend-payers, 
all of which have paid fixt rates for years 
and occasionally have disbursed special 
or extra dividends. Of these he says: 


“Wall Street has had two disappoint- 
ments in the last few weeks which have 
caused considerable revision of optimistic 
estimates as to what is going to happen. 
Central Railroad of New Jersey’s increased 
dividend was regarded almost as a certainty 
before the meeting, but failed to material- 
ize. The failure of the St. Paul directors to 
hand out anything at their recent meeting 
was another bitter disappointment. A good 
many people still believe in a coming 
special distribution by Reading, and a good 
deal of talk is still heard about a higher rate 
on Northern Pacific and Great Northern; 
but to the majority of conservative inves- 
tors it must have become plain that these 
roads which went through the panic with 
flying colors are not going to signalize the 
return to normal conditions by any fancy 
distribution of assets. As a result of 
forced economies during the past two years, 
they dre practically all faced with the 
necessity of spending exceedingly large 
amounts of money, and while present 
traffic conditions are excellent, it will take 
the continuance of present conditions over 
some little time to All up their reservoir out 
of which special disbursements flow.” 

Mr. Escher next takes up certain high- 
grade stocks, “‘all of which pay substantial 
dividends, but at rates that decidedly vary 
from year to year. Here the problem,” 
he says, ‘‘is different.” 

‘‘With them it is not so much a question 


of paying out an extra amount as of simply 
restoring the dividend they paid before the 











The Safe Investment 





The Oklahoma Farm Mortgage appeals 
strongly to that class of investors who desire to 
secure the most liberal rate of income consist- 
ent with absolute safety. 

It is a significant fact that 14 of the old line In- 
surance Companies are investing heavily in this 
class of securities. 

The Collins Oklahoma M: es are secured 
by the most productive farms in this rich and 
growing country. the amount of the loan 
never exceeds 40% of a very conservative valua- 
tion. This is one of the reasons why no client of 
ours has ever lost a single dollar of either princi- 
pal or interest on any mortgage purchased from 
us. Write today for detailed information on 
this most excellent class of securities. ) 


M. H. GOLLINS, Dept. 13 Kingfisher, Okla. 











disturbance of traffic caused by the panic. 
Pennsylvania, for instance, had been put 
on a seven-per-cent. basis, and panic or no 
panic could easily have gone on paying 
thatamount. But Pennsylvania’s dividend 
| policy has always been known for its ex- 
|treme conservatism, and in this case there 
was noexception to the rule. Down went the 
rate to six percent. Wait till we see how 
the situation develops, said the directors— 
it will be easy enough to put the rate back 
if things come out allright. Certainly they 
have come out all right. Certainly Penn- 
sylvania, with its costly improvement work 
two years nearer completion, and the steel 
industry in its present flourishing @bndi- 
tion, is as well able to pay 7 per cent. as it 
was in 1907. 

‘Similarly with the New York Central, 
the lowering of whose dividend, too, was 
a precautionary measure. Central’s im- 
provement work has not advanced propor- 
tionately as fast or as far as Pennsylvania’s, 
but Central’s improvements also are a 
couple of years nearer completion; and if 
the road was ever justified in paying 6 per 
cent. on its stock, it is justified in paying 
it now.” 

The third class comprises roads which 





| ‘always used to pay dividends, but on 
which dividends have been cut off during 
the past few years’ and never resumed.” 
Of these Mr. Escher declares that ‘nobody 
| who is at all familiar with the Street expects 
a resumption of dividends at the old rates 
for a long time to come.’”’ He adds: 


“The question is not how soon Missouri 
Pacific and Southern Railway preferred, 
for instance, are to go back on a 5-per-cent. 
basis, but rather as to how long it will be 
before the properties can be put into such 
shape as to warrant the payment of any 
dividend at all. With these properties it 
is not as it was with the others which have 
been mentioned and which were in good 
shape until up to the time of the panic— 
long before the storm broke they were on 
the down track. Rock Island preferred’s 
dividend, for instance, was cut off in 1906, 
and by the middle of 1907 both Missouri 
Pacific and Southern Railway preferred 
had suffered reductions. Reductions at 
such a time, when the boom was at its 
height, showed pretty plainly the condition 
into which the properties were falling. 

‘‘ Resumption in these cases means more 
than the return of good times. Good 
times are here now, but it is hard to find 
any one well informed on railroad affairs 
who will venture the prediction that the 
dividend, on any of these stocks will be 
resumed for a good while to come. In 
every case the trouble is the same—pay- 
ment, during years, of dividends which 
should never have been paid, and the dis- 
bursement of which absolutely impover- 
ished the properties.”’ 


The fourth class dealt with is a large 
group, being the common stocks of roads 
“‘which have never yet paid anything, but 
whose earnings would indicate that an 
initial dividend is not far off.’’ Of these 
Mr. Escher remarks that the most of them 
“tare selling at a price which largely dis- 
counts commencement of dividend pay- 
ment.’’ He says in detail: 


“The so-called Hawley stocks, for in- 
stance, are nearly all above fifty, as is Wa- 
bash preferred, while Kansas City Southern 
and Denver & Rio Grande follow just be- 
hind. Missouri, Kansas & Texas alone, of 
all the low-priced rails which are seriously 
considered as having a chance of getting a 
dividend, is still selling down around forty. 

‘With regard to the dividend chances of 
the ‘Hawley stocks’ of this class, lowa 
Central preferred, Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, and Toledo, St. Louis & Western, an 
important point to be considered is the way 
in which other properties taken over by 
Mr. Hawley have been put on a dividend 
basis. Colorado & Southern was never 
regarded as much of a road, the stock until 
only a few years ago selling around twenty. 
Edwin Hawley and his associates took hold 
of the property, and within a comparatively 
short time it was on a dividend basis, after- 
ward being bought by the Burlington. 
The same thing happened in the case of the 
Chicago & Alton, while in the case of 
Chesapeake & Ohio the dividend which for 
ten years had stood at 1 per cent. was 
raised to 4 per cent. after a short period 
of Hawley management. Conservative or 
not these dividend declarations may be. the 
fact remains that they are being made, and 
that the chances of the other Hawley prop- 
erties getting dividends declared on them 
are first rate. 

‘‘With Denver & Rio Grande common 
and Wabash preferred, the outlook is very 
different. Both roads are vital parts of 
the Gould system, and the present policy of 
Goulds is decidedly toward the betterment 
of properties and not at all along the line 
of the free disbursement of earnings. 
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“Kansas City Southern and Missouri, 
kansas & Texas, on the other hand, are 
cing efficiently operated, have neither 

.on ‘starved’ nor ‘skimped,’ and will be 
‘1 a position to pay out dividends when 
.rnings justify such a course. Just before 
the panic the stocks of both roads seemed 
on the point of being put on a dividend 
basis, Missouri, Kansas & Texas earning 
; per cent. on the common for the year and 
Kansas City Southern earning 5.38 per 
cent. for the same period. But the panic 
proved a disastrous blow to both roads’ 
business, earnings of the former on its com- 
mon stock falling to .42 per cent. and the 
latter showing only 2.58 per cent. earned. 
Since June, 1908, both roads have done a 
little better, but the recovery, especially in 
the case of Missouri, Kansas & Texas, has 
been very slow—so slow as to defer for 
some time any hope of dividends.” 


BONDS AND OTHER KINDS OF GOOD 
INVESTMENTS 


One of the large corporations engaged 
in lending money on real estate and guar- 
anteeing the mortgages, has issued what it 
calls ‘‘An Investor’s Catechism,”’ in which, 
as preliminary to the part which deals 
specifically with guaranteed mortgages, 
the writer sets forth the advantages and 


disadvantages of various other kinds of good 
investments. As an introduction to the 


subject the writer says: 


‘‘What are the essentials of a good in- 
vestment? First—Security. Second—In- 
come. Third—Convertibility. 

“Can investors obtain both security and 
a high rate of interest? No. They may 
choose one or the other, but not both. 

‘When may investors gain a high return 
and still keep their principal? When they 
speculate in Wall Street and ‘win out.’ 

“Do Wall-Street speculators sometimes 
lose? The shrinkage in stocks from 1902 
to 1904 amounted to over $4,000,000,000. 

“How can the safest investments be 
ascertained? Most easily by their interest 
returns, low rates evidencing safety and 
high rates, risk. 

“What are the safest investments? 
Government and municipal bonds, railroad 
bonds, and guaranteed mortgages. 

‘What is the general characteristic of 
these investments? They are all loans at 
fixt rates of interest, either with indirect 
security as with loans to the United States 
Government, to States and cities, or with 
direct security, as with bonds secured by a 
mortgage on a railroad or on real estate. 

“Since safety can not go beyond the point 
of the prompt return of capital and inter- 
est and since many classes of investment 
loans are entirely safe, why do some yield 
lower interest rates than others? Chiefly 
because of convertibility, a quick and 
broad market for Government bonds and 
the highest grade railroad securities render- 
ing them suitable investments for banks 
and trust companies which may need to 
turn them rapidly into cash. 

“What artificial modifications affect 
investments? Chiefly legal ones; as, for 
example, the law under which Government 
bonds may be deposited with National 
banks as a basis for currency, also the laws 
of the various States limiting the invest- 
ments of savings-banks and trustees, the 
chief effect of which is to keep money 
within the State where it is owned. 

“Are stocks convertible? Owing to 
their fluctuations they form a natural 
subject for trading and _ speculation. 
Their quick convertibility, altho purely 
artificial, forms their strongest attraction. 

s “Are stock investments dangerous? 
Not necessarily so; but an investor holding 
the stock of any corporation—railroad or 


Income Insurance 


and the Empire State Surety Company are inseparably associated 
in the public mind, for it was this company which brought home to 
the insuring public, through its advertising and by its liberal Popular 
Premium and other zee health and accident 
policies, that no f \\ insurance ever devised 
makes more for absolute y) \comfort and peace of 
mind than our guarantee| of a steady, a de- 
pendable income when¥ the assured is incapaci- 


tated through illness or accident. 











Other companies are now following our lead. 





No matter whether your regular income continues or not, 
our Income Insurance will be paid you just the same if you are 


one of our policy holders, in case you are laid up from any cause. 


Such insurance helps to regain health by obviating worry. No 








physical examination is required. 


Our policy also insures your life in case of death by 


accident. 


Agents wanted in all cities of 5,000 population or larger. 


Fill out and return coupon below for further particulars. 





Empire State Surety Company 


The only Company writing Surety, Fidelity and Court Bonds, and issuing 
Manufacturers’, Automobile, Contractors’, Marine, Employers’ and Public Liability, 


Landlords’, weneral Liability, Elevator Liabihty, Teams’ Liability, Owners’ Contingent 
Liabihty, Steam Boiler, Personal Acgidentand Health Disability, Plate Glass and 


Bank, Resident and Mercantile Burglary, Sprinkler Leakage, 


and Druggists. Liability. 
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rystctans’, Dentists’ 


84 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Offices in all Important Cities 
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SAFE FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS ON IM- 
PROVE TE 


7 % D SEATTLE REAL ESTATE. 


Established 1903. 
Never a loss, never a foreclosure, 
Write to-day for fullest information. 
R. C. ERSKINE & OUOMPANY, 206 New York Bldg.,Seattle | 


| 

While we deal in all classes of high-grade! 
bonds, we frequently buy and offer to our | 
clients, municipal, railroad and public service | 


corporation bonds, concerning which we 
have an intimate and personal knowledge, | 


and which, because they are not so well) 


| 
| 








known to the general public, yield somewhat 
more than the ordinary return. 
Our experience, knowledge and service | 
are at the disposal of investors. 
Write for descriptive circular D—38 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


Bankers 


NEW YORK: 49 Wall St. PHILADELPHIA : 429 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO; 152 Monroe St. SAN FRANCISCO: 424 Calif. St. 








“Order is Heaven's First Law” 
eep your important papers and documents neatly and 
conveniently assembled so you can_ instantly lay your 
hands on them. Use the strongest, the most convenient, 
the bess THE NIAGARA CLIP 


1 
Sample box by mail l5c. NJAGARA CLIP CO., New York 











First Mortgage Bonds 
Gentral Business Property 


Security 5% to | 


Rental Income, permanently 
secure, pays Interest, Taxes, Insurance, 


Maintenance and Operation and retires 
proportion of bonds each year. 


More Than Half This issue Now Sold 


largely to Trustees, Banks and other 
financial Institutions. 


For price and ‘information 
Apply to 


Bond and Mortgage Department 
The Trustee Securities Co, 


| WALL STREET 
New York City - 
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Safety of Principal | 
Liberal Income Yield 
Reasonably Broad Market 


These are the three features which 
combine to make the ideal invest. 
ment Jor the average individual. 


In these days it is practically im- 
possible to purchase bonds pos- 
sessing all of these features at 
prices to yield a greater return 
than from about 4% to 5% per 
cent. Our offerings comprise a 
number of issues yielding this 
return. The bonds are secured 
upon properties of demonstrated 
value and earning power, and 
are held by discriminating in- 
| vestors. They should, in our judg- 


ee 


ment, prove to be investments of | 
growing value. 


Write for Circular No. 457 
We execute commission orders upon the 
New York Stock Exchange. We allow \ 
interest on daily balances, subject to 


draft, or on money placed with us pend- 
ing its investment. 


| Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 
William and Pine Streets, New York 
BranchOffices : Albany, N.Y.,Chicago,1l).,Boston,Mass. 


A Live {nvestor’s Opportunity 


riod 

Wecaptlonat School Proposition for right man with 
some capital to invest in a well-established school for 
boys in very desirable New England town. Further 
development of school desired. Sale on favorable terms 
will also be considered if experience, capital, and fol- 
lowing promise further success of school. Conditions 
make early arrangements desirable. Address Box 402, 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


NOTE THE’SIMPLICITY 


of making perfect duplicates with the Daus 
\, Improved Tip Top Duplicator. No in 
tricate mechanism. No printer’ 's ink. 
Always ready. 100 copies from pen- 
written and 50 copies from type-writ- 
ten original, Usefulin any business, 
Sent on Ten Days’ Trial Without 
Deposit. es pears Cap 
































Size (prints 8& x 13in.' Contains 


: 16 ft. of rolled vintin 
surface which ean be used over and over. Price, $5 .00 
The Felix P. Daus Duplicator Co., Daus Bide 11] John St, New York 


The Lure of the City 


OOK FOR YOUNG 
dust Published. 4. By David James Burrell ‘DLL yD. NewYork 
12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. Rv mail, $1.10. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


PIONEER 


Give positive shoulder balance 
—direct, easy trousers support- 
=comfort in every motion—longest 
service, greatest satisfaction—fire- 
gilt mountings, artistic webs, ele- 
gance of finish. At dealers—50c—or 
we mail them, fully guaranteed. 

































All colors and fancy 
effects. At dealers, 
or we send direct, 
fally guaranteed. 


The flattest clasp 
The surest grip 
Pure silk web 
The longest wear 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
718 Market Street, Philadelphia 


otherwise—is a partner in the business, and 
his invested capital is subject to al) the 


risks of the business.’’ 


Various classes of bonds are then discust 
—Government, municipal, and railroad— 
their strong and weak points respectively 
being pointed out: 

“What are the strong points of Govern- 
ment bonds? They are the direct obliga- | 
tion of the United States Government; 
they have behind them the entire wealth | 
of the nation; they are immediately sala- 
ble for cash and are certain to be promptly 

aid when due. 

‘What are the weak points of Govern- 
ment bonds? They have no tangible se- 
curity, being only a ‘promise to pay’ they 
are not collectible by legal process, a sov- 
ereign State not being subject to suit, wey f 
are not made specifically payable in gol 
so that in the event of a successful silver 
movement, they would decline heavil 
price, and, chiefly, they are on an artificial 
interest basis because of the use National 
banks can make of them. They are thus 
beyond the ordinary investor in that they 


cage only one and one-half to two per cent 
contrast with British consols—long 


\held to be the premier investment security 


tee 


of the world—which yield nearly three 
per cent., French rentes which yield over 
three per cent., and German bonds which 
yield nearly three and one-half per cent. 

““What are the strong points of muni- 
cipal bonds? They are the direct obliga- 
tion of organized communities and have 
indirectly back of them the entire resources 
of such communities. Where the com- 
munities are prosperous and their finances 
well managed, the public debt being kept 
within safe limits, the bonds are certain to 
be paid. 

“What are the weak points of municipal | 
bonds? They have no tangible security, 
being only ‘promises to pay’; if the com- 
munities are over-bonded or decline in| 


a 


population and prosperity the bonds will | 


be repudiated or scaled; legal proceedings 
can not reach obstinate repudiating com- | 
munities and the best of them yield only 
three per cent. to three and one-half per 
cent. 

““What are the strong points of railroad 
bonds? The great railroad lines connect- 
ing the chief cities of the country and tap- 
ping the rich producing sections, are cer- 
tain to have a vast and steady volume of 
traffic as long as the nation endures. Such 
a demand for their services necessarily 
produces large earnings, whence are de- 
rived the interest and sinking-funds for the 
bonds secured by them. 

“What are the weak points of railroad 
bonds? Chiefly .the fact that expert 
knowledge is needed to distinguish good 
from bad, the old first mortgage bonds 
being largely hidden away in strong boxes 
and the market being flooded with second, 
third, and fourth mortgage bonds, consoli- 
dated bonds, branch-line bonds, collateral 
bonds, bonds with no collateral, car trusts, 
‘income’ bonds, and countless classes of 
bonds more attractive in name than in 
substance. The evolution of railroads 
from small lines, bonded at cost for con- 
struction, into great systems, whose ex- 
tensions and improvements call continually 
for new capital, has taxed the ingenuity 
of financiers, with the result that the supply 
of railroad bonds runs all the way from 
very good bonds to very poor ones. The 
general tendency has always been toward | 
over-capitalization, as is evidenced by the | 
disgraceful spectacle in recurring panic 
years of two-thirds of the railroads of the 
United States in the hands of receivers.” 


In similar manner, mortgages on real 
estate are considered by the writer, and a 
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remedy for their weak points is specified. 














The Actual Value 








of an investment cannot, as a rule, } 
be readily determined by the average 
investor. 

 Safery is dependent on many un- 
derlying factors. 

q For this reason, you should seek 
the advice of trustworthy and ex- {| 
perienced bankers, | 
@ Your letter to us, regarding invest- 
ment matters, will receive our care- 
ful attention. 

@ We shall be pleased to make sug- 
gestions and will send circular 373 
descriptive of bond issues yielding 
as liberal an income as can be safely 


obtained, 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


21 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 























The most up-to-date aad COMpIete Tight- 
ing system on the market. Beautiful 
Pal fixtures for the home. Attractive high 
candle power inverted arcs for stores, 
halls, etc. The best proposition going 
for hustling agents. Write today for 
agents’ terms and yervbeny. 


Handsome Catalog Free. 
SUPERIOR MF&. CO., 
276 Second St., Ann Arher, Mich. 
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Looks like a diamond—wears 

like a diamond — brilliancy guaran- 

te forever— stands filing like a 
diamond — stands heat like a dia- 

mond— has no paste, foil or artific 

ial backing. Set only in solid gold 

mountings. 1-20th the cost of dia- 

monds. A marvelously reconstruc gem—senton 
approval. Write for our catalog De Luxe, ry @ free. 


h Jewelry Co., 455 N. Broadway, St. Louis 
A Number of Crand Values in 


Fine Violins 


An opportunity to get an exquisite instrument. Good old 
violins (dated 1700-1830) from $50 up. .Concert instruments. 
by the old masters, in fine preservation, from $100 to 
$10,000. Severalsent on selection. Send for our beautiful 
catalog of old violins (Free). Monthly payments accepted. 


LYON & HEALY, 24 Adams St., CHICAGO 
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TIME SAVER, hagisc! AN OFPICE 
WORRY SAVER NECESSITY 
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all your im- more scoony Pas than 

rtant pa pins or 
100 in Ech Box Sample Box 15c 
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FOR PHYSICIANS 


THE INFLUENCE oF THe MIND 
ON THE BODY 


By Da. PAUL et ag ipod of Berne 
Translated b; GaLLaTiIn 


“A very valuable andi tnepeiaiie Fittle book. There 
is food for soonget i in, above, below, and all arouna 
every line.” ledical’ Counselor, Chicago. 

« Whatever the author states on the subject may be 
accepted as authoritative. "— Medical and Surgical 
Journal, St. Louis. 

“It is not a dry lecture but an entertaming and 
instructive little book for professional man, nurse or 
layman.”’— Medical World, Philadelphia. 


Cloth, 50 cents net; by mail 54 cents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 
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qn providing this remedy—which is *) 
guaranty of the payment of principal and 
nteresi—several large corporations have 


come into existence in recent times, the 
business done by them representing many 


millions every year. 


FARMING AS TAUGHT BY RAILROADS 


Some years ago the Long Island Rail- 
road undertook to establish object lessons 
in farming, in order that scientific methods, 
as applied to soil on Long Island, might, 
influence farmers to improve the produc-; 
tive qualities of their land. Stations were 
established at two points, and a small fort- 
nightly journal was published setting forth 
the results accomplished. One of the is- 
sues of this journal contained a cut of a 
certain farm before work had been begun 
on it, and another showed the same farm 
after it had been under scientific treatment. 
A writer in The Financial Chronicle de- 
scribes the first cut as showing ‘‘as barren 
a piece of desolate scrub as any traveler on 
Long Island ever saw’’; and the second as 
presenting ‘‘ packing-houses, corn standing 
sixteen feet high, and vegetables and other 
products in proportion.”’ 

Following the Long Island Road comes 
now the Pennsylvania, which has pur- 
chased in Delaware a farm of fifty acres, 
where it will establish an experimental 
station intended to influence for good the 
farmers of the peninsula in which are parts 
of Maryland, Delaware, and Virginia. On 
this peninsula are about four million acres 
of land, of which only about two million 
are under cultivation. The farm chosen is 
of the kind which is described as oe 
out.’’ For that reason it was chosen, in 
order that a practical demonstration may 
be made there of the profitable restoration 
of worn-out soil. It is said that glass 
houses will be erected, nutritious grasses 
grown, and fruit and market vegetables 
cultivated with particular care. The farm 
will be placed in charge of a graduate of 
the Cornell Agricultural School who has 
already had practical experience. 

In commenting on this work by the two 
railroads, The Financial Chronicle says: 


“That the Pennsylvania now begins this 
work establishes the practicability of it. 
Here we see a railroad going outside of 
mere carrying that it may stimulate the 
production of things to be carried; and, 
according to the saying that he who makes 
two blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before is a benefactor to mankind, 
we have railroads exhibited in the part of 
combined selfishness and philanthropy, a 
part which is unlike the one _ usuall 
ascribed to them nowadays. Indeed, 
nothing could be more in contrast than 
this is to the-‘octopus’ notion, spread out 
entertainingly, tho absurdly, in the story 
of that title. No octopus possessing an 
atom of sense would devour in such a 
manner as to dry up the sources of its own 
sustenance, and common carriers are so 
alive to self-preservation that they study 
to make those sources more vigorous and 
even to produce new ones.”’ 


Compensation.—FaTHER (to his daughter's 
suitor)—‘‘I have:sad news for you. I am ruined! 
Thave lost everything!” 

Surror—‘‘Console yourself, dear sir, with the 
thought that you are now in no danger of losing your 
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Character behind the business. 
Office Furniture pays good dividends. 


is a continual inspiration to the user. 


Specialty, choice mahog- NF R p 


any, but our full lines meet 
every taste and purse. 
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Derby Office Furniture 


secures for us the business of Captains of Industry. They appreciate that 
Derby Office Furniture indicates Standing and Responsibility and reflects 
They ézow that an investment in Derby 


We Guarantee Derby Office Furniture 


not to shrink, warp, crack or split, because the quality of the Material, 
Construction and Workmanship justify our guarantee. 

Five-ply cross-bound writing beds, Three-ply panels, 

Drawer corners C Sront and back ) dove-tatled, 

Drawer bottoms three-ply, paneled in, 

Four and eight-piece dove-tatled legs. 


A perfect desk costs more to build, but a perfect desk stays perfect, and 


Agencies in principal cities. 
Catalog 2905 and name of 
nearest dealer on request. 











Only those farms producing substantial crops and lived upon 
by thrifty farmers are accepted as security for our F el 
Farm Mortg>ges which yield 54% and 6%. Our Booklet * 
gives full information, Write for it 


E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





uae Wrinkles: 2@ Wrinkle! | 
The KEEPSHAPE ADJUSTABLE GARMENT HANGER | 


Cuts pressing bills in half. Garments hung in your wardrobe will 
have their contour preserved, No more convex or bulging shoulders 
No more sagging and Sat collars. No more 
A wrinkles in back of neck. The keepshape is a full | 

shoulder form, adjustable to square or sloping | 

shoulders. Satisfaction guaranteed or money | 
refunded. Hangs full suit for either man or 
woman. Price: $1.00; 6—#5.50; 12— #10.00, 

delivered. Booklet. Ask your Dealer. 


Keepshape Co., Dept. H, 182 Nassau St.,N.¥ | 














At 5x | 


the earning power, of your sovings invested rie 
this Compan §r eater than ‘ invested a’ 
2s reater t an = 4% and 64% greater than ri 
tarnings paid for full time to date of with- 
drawal. The security back of your deposits is the 
best obtainable —selected mortgages on New York 
and Suburban Real Estate and the entire resources 
of the Company, having 


Assests of over $2,000,000 
Surplus & profits, 150,000 
Under gapercieten of New 

York Banking Dept. Our 
record is open oy ublic exam- 
ination in their files, also at 
our place of business. 


Established 16 years 
Call or write for booklet. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 
5 Times Building, Broadway & 42d St., New York City 
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The Berkshire’ Hills Sanatorium 


Established Thirty-one Years 
For the exelusive treatment of cancer and all other forms of 
malignant and benign new-growths (except those in the stomach, 
other abdominal organs, and the thoracic cavity), 


With the Escharotic Method 


(without resorting to surgical procedure), 
Ask your family physician to make a personal investigation. 
This institution is conducted upon a strictly ethical basis. 
Complete information given upon request. Address, 
Wallace E. Brown, M.D., North Adams, Mass. 

















BEFORE YOU VISIT WASHINGTON 
BE SURE TO READ THIS BOOK 


*‘A picwre of Washington, both informing and 
entertaining.”’— Christian Intelligencer. 


WASHINCTON 


ITS SIGHTS AND INSIGHTS 


A chatty iiartnining guide to the National 
Capitol, full, of anecdote and unconventional de- 
scription, a HARRIET EARHART MONROE, 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1 net, by mail $1.09. @ 
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Apply Cruise Dept., WH1Ttze Star Lins—New York 
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Travel and Resort Directory 








Travel and Resort Directory 








A 7-months’ 
trip under 


th 
N Oo Vv .6 th | _PBRFECT 
DEC, 4" | conpitions 


ROUND te WORLD 








also Japa n—South America 


EUROPE—PASSION PLAY 


THE COLLVER TOURS COMPANY 


424 Boylston Street - . Boston 














UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
2,000 half-tone reproductions of 

the World’s Masterpieces of Art. 
One cent each or 80 cents per 
hundred. Send two-cent stamp 

for catalogue. Bureau of Univ. 

Travel, 19 Trinity Pl., Boston. 

FREE TRI to Europe or in America | 
will be given * any time 


to an eae gn of a party of eight. Address 
BABCOOKR’S TOU 1187 Dean St., Brooklyn 








po CRUISES 

AROUND THE WORLD 
By 8. 8, es. 18,000 tons. One ship 
for whole trip. Feb. 5, 1910, from Frisco. 
$650 and up; _a few vauneses, Similar 
cruises Oct. 15, 1910, and Feb. 5, 1911. 

2th Annual Orient or uise, Feb. 5, 
wi0. ‘g400 up, by Lloyd 8. ** Grosser 
Kurfuerst,”’ 73 days, including 24 days Egypt 
and Palestine. Excellent series Europe 
and Oberammergau ae 

Specify program des 

FRANK ©. CLARK, Times Building, N. Y. 


Smal!, select and limited parties 
The Holy Land 
I further particu- 

lars on request. 

SALIM L. TABET, 389 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


| | TABET’S HIGH-CLASS TRAVELS 
Booklet and 
EUROPE 1910 








A PARTY OF BUSINESS MEN, inter- 


city planning, now organizing for Euro- 
pean tour in 1910, invites ap ag from 
rospective members, an nformation 
Pr rom tourist agencies. Pec pai ELM ERS 

BATTERSON, 191 Market Street, Chicago. 








PALESTINE—1910_ 


Oberammergau 
Write for particulars and itinerary 


| THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS, Appleton, Wiseonsin | 


| THE BOYD TOURS 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
The standard for travel. Medit 





ested in the study of town promotion and | 











pay EUROPE eons 


EDUCATIONAL TOURS=PREPARATORY READING 


THE BOSTON TRAVEL SOCIETY. 
206 . BERKLEY BLDG. BOSTON 

















Egypt and Palestine 
British Isles Tour 
an 


American Travel Club, Wilmington, Delaware | Overs 


| SH. ‘LONGLEY. 314 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 





| JOHNSON’S TOURS cvecnmeren 


June,1910. High-grade. 12th year. Book and map. 
W. A. JOHNSON, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore 





THE ORIENT {910 


EKG YPT-PALESTINE-GREECE 
Sail in February and enjoy the ideal 
season, It is time to make preparations. 
Our plans are made—we include the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau. Send 
for anr at. 





cruise Jan. 8th. Round the World, Jan. 15th. 








«SMALL SELECT PARTIES pie 


THE COLLVER TOURS COMPANY 








wet 24 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON 





BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 





EGYPT, PALESTINE, TURKEY, 
GREECE, OBERAMMERGAU, 
Eleventh Season, Large variety of tours 

sailing at different dates. 
rite for Jai information. 





HH. UNNING 5 
102 Congregational House, BOSTON, MASS. 


Xo, fae 1 go SOME. 


EURO PE sit stabieet of the 


PASSION PLAY 

Send for Booklet 
MARSTERS FOREIGN TOURS 
298 Washington St., Boston 
31 West Thirtieth St., New York 
leave in November 


WORLD TOURS and January, also 


ORIENTAL TOURS in January and Feb- 
ruary. November Tour to Spain, Sicily, 
Italy, France. 

Twelve Tours in 1910 for all parts of 
Europe, including Oberammergau. 


DE POTTER TOURS 


(31st year) 32 Broadway, New York 
aiens, 


CASTLE HOT SPRINGS °:::;;; 


health and pleasure resort in semi-tropic Southern 
Arizona, easily reached by the Santa Fe. Climate 
frostless, rainless, sunny, In mid-winter ride moua- 
tain trails, shoot quail, play tennis or swim out- 
doors. High-class hotel, with annex, bungalows and 
bathhouses. Write for booklet. 

A. W. CHAFFEE, Mer,, Box K, Hot Springs, Ariz, 


O10 World Tours 


Two delightful parties for Europe, 1910, 
second including Ober-Ammergau. First 
leaves Feb. 5; Second July 17. For 
itineraries address Mrs. E. A. Robson, 

40 Bruce Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


EUROPE 
asion At 9290 


14-Z BEACON STREET, BOSTON 












































Classified 


Columns 








Classified Columns 








REAL ESTATE 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





HELP WANTED 





DOGS 





STAMF®@RD, CONN.; hour; mile from 
station; Noroton Hill, trolley passes door; 
10 rooms, and bath, kitchen, laundry, din- 
ing room; large barn; 3 acres; near L. I. 

eh ae TO LET 


14 West Boch “Street, New York, N.Y. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 








PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for! free report as_to_ patent- 
ability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT ‘10 
INVENT, with sulaabie List of Inventions 
wanted, sent free, ONE MILLION ya 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World's Progress; sample free. 
Victor J. Evans & Co.,849 **F.”’ Washington, 





PATENT YOUR IDEAS. _ $8,500 offered for 
one invention. 00. ow to Obtain a 
Patent’’ and ** What to Invent” sent free. 
Send rough sketch for free report as to 
patentability. Patent obtained or Fee re- 
turned. We advertise your patent for sale 
at our expense. Established 16 years. 
ooo no & Chandlee. Patent Attys. 
985 F Washington, D. 0. 





PATENTS that PROTECT. Our three 
books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 
six cents stamps. 

R. 5. & A. B. LACEY 
Dept. 683, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869. 





PATENTS that PAY. 2 Books free: 
and How to Invent—Proof of Fortunes in 
Patents’ and 61-p. Guide. Special offer, 


£. E. Vrooman, 806 F St., Washington, D. 0. 





EUGENE C. BROWN, Engineer and At- 
torney-at-Law, McGill Bldg., Washington, 
D. C., Member Bar of U. 8. Supreme Court, 
9 years Examiner U. 8. Patent Office. 





FOR THE HOME 


"VIRGINIA COUNTRY CURED HAMS. 
est known. uy pany from kd farm. 
One year old, 8 to 16 pounds, 25c. per pound. 
FOREST HOME FARM, Parcellvil e, Va. 





INVESTIGATE CALIFORNIA SECURI- 
TILES which return from 5% to 644% on the 
investment. We buy and sell high-class 
investment bonds suitable for Banks, 
Bankers, Trust Companies, Trust" Estates 
and Individuals demand 


WANTED experienced land salesmen, 
capable of handling townsite poopestsicn, 
Salary and liberal commission to righ 
parties. Reference and experience. 

INNIE TOWNSITE COMPANY 


$24 Security Building Minneapolis, Minn. | 





ding 
sound securities. Will gladly furnish in- 
formation concernin; alifornia Securi- 
ties and special information regardin, 
bonds we offer for sale. Municipal an 
School Bonds to return greatest yield; 
high-class Public weltity Bo nds, Building 
Bonds based on ea) Tetate Security, 
eter and_ Irrigation Bond Address 
HENRY A 
ERN 


OALIFORNIA. Los Angeles, Cal. 





A TRAINED SUCCESSFUL BANKER, 
effective organizer and executive, now di- 


erm & banks and other corporations, will 

join others in organizing a country bank, 

or accept position as bond man in city bank 

pt bond house. Age 33 years; investment, 
$25,000. Address 0-44, 


1300 Trude Building, Chicago, Illinois. 








A free sample copy of BONDS AND MORT- 
| GAGES agazine, 98 Jackson Blvd., 

| Chicago, will tell you all about the superior 
| merits of real estate mortgages for invest- 
}ment. They net 5 to 7% From up. 
| Absolutely safé, steadily increasing in 
| value. Not affected by trusts or panics. 
Better than savings banks. pasa anata 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


“What | 








COIT, THE BANK OF SOUTH- | 


rector and officer in a number of small | 


} Bureau of Research, 


WANTED—RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS. | 
Post-office Carriers—Clerks. $1,000 year! 
Examinations everywhere November tek 


| 10,000 appointments during 1910. sree. 


tion free. Franklin Institute, Dept 
Rochester, N. Y. 





LITERARY ASSISTANCE 





| “HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK.” 


—This copyrighted work. 
for writers and wn pr for ™ ostal, 
Padres Desk 3.5 BROADWAY PUBLISH- 

ING COMPANY, 835 Wecodaer. New York. 


pomneen specially 





WE gather material for club women, 
writers, and speakers, give literary advice 
correct MSS., and look up ancestors. 
New Albany, Ind. 


AUTHORS § SEEKING A PUBLISHER 
Should communicate with the Cochrane 
Publishing Company, 1051 Tribune Build- 
ing, New York City 


MAKE MONEY WRITING STORIES. 
wisest park, Earn good monthly in- 

Send for free booklet; tells how. 
PRESS SYNDIOATE, San Francisco. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 











ENLARGEMENTS for Den Decorations. 
Special—Two 8 in. x 10 in. enlargements for 
ibc with order. Expert Developing, Print- 
ing and Enlarging. Re enies pree list 2c 
stamp. 0) 4 JOH 
Expert Photo Finishing, W ‘iikee- Barre, Pa. 





MACHINERY 





RIFE AUTOMATIC HYDRAULIO RAM 
pumps water by water Hielevates attention 
—no expense—2 feet fall elevates eer 50 
feet, etc. Guaranteed. Cat 

Rire Ram Co., 2197 Trinity Boe New York. 





50 REBUILT model 6 Remin 
writers this month $25 each. Underwoods 
$25. All makes equally low. Guaranteed. 
Catalog Free. Write G05 31 Don’t delay. 
Guarantee Ty pewriterCo., 23 Duane St.,N.Y. 


TYPEWRITERS, every onion, each entire- 
ly rebuilt and refinished; guaranteed satis- 
factory or may be returned. Illustrated list 
free. Agent's discounts. a be ed Clear- 
ing House Co., 82 Duane St., New York City. 


on Type- 
di 








Never Before Offered; Rebuilt Underwoods, 
Olivers, Remingtons, others; $15to$38; worth 
double; sent allowing trial. (Est. 1881), Con- 





solidated Typewriter Exc., 245 B’way, N. Y. 


Fee ner AND BULL TERRIERS for 

breeding purposes or for ‘‘pals” and ied 

* | Som in the conntey house, KENW 
NNELS, Point Pleasant, New Tener 





| BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
| SYMPATHY, LOVE, FRIENDSHIP, ex- 
| pressed by sending a choice hand-illumined * 
cont. 2 a — specially designed. Send 


or for ten assorted, 
Btadis ‘Gift Shop, Back wid Boston, Mass. 





BACK 1K NUMBERS of siiamatiia and news- 
papers guaptin’ at moderate rates. Maga- 
zines of all kinds bought, Ourrent maga- 
zines at half price. A.WELOH, 231 Virginia 
Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 





MISCELLANEOUS 








For the Hair. 

HAIR GROWTH stimulated by the 
ern Vacuum Cap. Sent on 60 days’ free trial 
at our expense. No drugs or electricity. 
Removes the cause of dandruff and falling 
hair. Postal al brings illustrated booklet. 

OD. ACUOM CAP CO, 
694 Barclay Block Denver, Colo. 


Mod- 





Moving Pictures, etc. 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES, Film 
Views, Magic Lanterns, Slides, and ‘similar 
Wonders For Sale. Catalo e also 
Buy Magic Machines. Films, & Slides, ete. 
Harbach & Oo., S00 ‘Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 





Genealogy 
1000 FAMILIES, 300 Coats-of-Arms, in our 
new Oatalogue. 135 pages, beautifully illus- 
trated. Price 15 cents. esearch and Pub- 
lishing. FRANK ALLABEN GENEALOGICAL 
Co., 3 West 42d Street, New York. 





Autographs 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of Celebrities 
Bough and Sold. Send for price lists. 
war ER R. BENJAMIN, 225 Fifth Ave-, 
N. ¥. apob. “THE COLLECTOR,” $1a year, 








One 


Have you anything to sell? 


Million Readers With Many Wants 


Have you an opportunity to 


offer? A position to be filled? Some special service to give? 
Place it before your 999,999 fellow readers through 


these Classified Columns. 


Our readers are asked to mention PHE LITERARY VIGEST when writing to advertisers. 


And when you have a want to satisfy look frst in 


this department. 


you to satisfy your wants. 


Its purpose is to serve you, to enable 
Use it. 








